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My Memories oF OLp DETROIT 


By Hueco Ericusen, M. D., Litt. D. 
BIRMINGHAM 


Honorary Member: Wayne County Medical Society ; Member: Michigan Academy 
ot Science, Arts, and Letters; the Michigan Authors’ Association ; 
the Michigan State Historical Society, ete. 


(Continued from the Spring number) 


The last event I participated in as a newspaperman, albeit 
as a sort of a free lance, was the International Christian En- 
deavor Convention, which was held in Detroit July 5-10, 1899. 
It was a colorful affair that took place under a big tent. One 
evening, I recollect, a missionary to China made an address in 
the picturesque costume of Cathay, pig-tail and all, and proved 
to be a very effective speaker. And then came a day when 
the rain fairly poured down and the mammoth congregation— 
under umbrellas but undaunted—stood upon chairs and sang 
one hymn after another. It was a great event and its memory 
still lingers with me. 

The Detroit Commercial Advertiser and Michigan Home 
Journal was founded by Charles F. Clark, in 1861, under the 
title of the Detroit Commercial and the subtitle of “Michigan 
Home Journal” was not added until 1866, when it became what 
it was to its very end a literary and family weekly. In the 
period from 1866 until 1893 some of the best verse of our 
Michigan poets appeared in its columns including the original 
version of “Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight”, by Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe. Singularly enough, it was I, the last editor of the 
newspaper, who wrote a German translation of this poem, 
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which was published, in an illustrated holiday edition, by Lee 
& Shepard of Boston in 1889. 

From a reader I became a contributor and during my term 
as city physician assumed the duties of literary editor, which 
consisted mainly of the writing of book reviews. Consequently 
it was quite natural that I should come into intimate contact 
with my predecessor, William E. Johnson, who was one of the 
finest fellows that ever lived. Tall and well built, with light 
hair and mustache, he invariably wore a pince nez that gave 
him an air of distinction. But what endeared him especially 
to me was his genial disposition, although, like most of us, 
he possessed a temper that manifested itself upon occasion. 
And this trait finally got him into trouble. One day, 
to my great surprise, I was called into the business office | 
by Messrs. James A. McAllister and Edward Sharpe, the 
proprietors, and was offered the managing editorship. I might 
say in passing that I had already edited the paper on several 
occasions when Mr. Johnson was away on vacation. I then 
learned that my friend had loaned his individual D. & C. 
Navigation Company pass to one of the proprietors about to 
visit Cleveland. As bad luck would have it the latter was 
recognized on the boat and the pass taken up. This made 
Johnson exceedingly hot under the collar and being rather 
independent, he did not mince words in expressing his dis- 
pleasure and indignation. And then, of ‘course, it was the 
proprietors turn to get “sore”. This was the situation that 
confronted me that morning. I tried to pour oil on the troubled 
waters, but it was no use. Messrs. Sharp & McAllister told me: 
flatly that if I did not accept the proffered position somebody 
else would; Johnson would have to go. I next called upon 
Mr. Johnson and found him just as obdurate. And when I 
repeated the dictum of the business office, he urged me to 
accept saying that he was going to quit anyhow. It was thus 
I became the managing editor of “the Advertiser’, as we used 
to call it for short, a position that I did not relinquish until 
the paper was sold to the Detroit Journal in May, 1894. 

I would be guilty of ingratitude if I failed to acknowledge the — 
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loyal support which I received at all times from my new 
employers, even when, in the most scathing terms, I editorially 
denounced the civil war pension system, which was then the 
béte noire of federal politics. Despite the many letters of 
protest, including a few cancellations, that rained in upon us, 
I stood by my guns and Messrs. McAllister and Sharpe backed 
me up. 

A few days after the sale of the “Advertiser”, I called at the 
Journal to request that any personal letters that might be 
addressed to me be sent to my home. “How would you like 
to work for us?” Mr. Walter J. Hunsaker, the editor, in- 
quired, and thereby made me a full-fledged member of his 
newspaper staff. I at first became the editor of the weekly 
“Detroit Journal and Commercial Advertiser” and, later, did 
general reportorial work. A year or two subsequently I left 
the Journal and became a member of the Detroit News staff 
and then I left the News and went back to the Journal. Toa 
certain extent it was the custom to “vibrate” from one to the 
other in those days and since I worked with some of these 
splendid fellows on both papers, it is almost impossible for 
me to assign them to separate camps. But to return to the 
Journal, as briefly as possible. When Clay Cooper became 
an assistant to the managing editor, in 1897, I was elevated to 
the state editorship and it was as state editor that I resigned 
in the summer of that year to migrate to Southern California. 

But it was of the men and women with whom I was asso- 
ciated and not of myself that I really wanted to speak. To 
begin with the Journal, notably Walter J. Hunsaker, its editor. 
He was born in Keokuk, Ia., Sept. 19, 1857, and began news- 
paper work at Carthage, Ill, in 1872. As publisher of the 
Creston (Ia.) Republic and Daily Gazette (1874-85), editorial 
writer and columnist, on the staff of the Minneapolis Journal 
(1885), he had already won his spurs as a newspaperman before 
he came to Detroit in 1885 to become the night editor and then 
managing editor of the Detroit Tribune, a position which he 
held till 1892. At the end of that time, when Senator 
Thomas W. Palmer and William Livingstone acquired 
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the moribund Detroit Journal from William Brearly, Mr. 
Hunsaker left the editorship of the old Tribune, which had 
just been absorbed by the News, to rejuvenate the Journal, if 
possible. He devoted himself to this formidable task until the 
summer of 1901, when Frank Andrews bought the paper, which 
was soon taken over by E. D. Stair. In 1902, in company 
with Chase S. Osborn, he purchased the Saginaw Courier- 
Herald from ex-Governor Bliss and Edward H. Cowles and 
assumed the duties of publisher as well as editor. In this 
enterprise Mr. Osborn was never actively concerned, being 
state railroad commissioner at the time and, later, governor of 
the state. In 1912, the year of the Taft-Roosevelt debacle, Mr. 
Hunsaker purchased Osborn’s interest and had complete control 
until 1918 when he sold the Courier-Herald to the Booth Pub- 
lishing Company, who soon merged it with the present Saginaw 
Daily News. And thus ended 45 years of continuous newspaper 
service from a printer’s devil up. 

Since his retirement, Mr. Hunsaker has led the life he wanted 
to lead, otiwm cum dignitate. He has been and is especially 
interested in ornithology, was the President of the Michigan 
Fish Commission, 1912-21, and is a diligent student of Ameri- 
can history. He has also done considerable traveling, hunting 
and fishing, and is very fond of an outdoor life. His son, 
Jerome, who is the only issue of his union with Miss Alma - 
Lyle Clark (of Creston, Ia.) in 1885, is a distinguished aero- 
dynamic engineer, naval officer, and author. 

When I knew him best, Mr. Hunsaker was in the prime of bis 
life. Like most editors, he was rather sophisticated and occa- 
sionally astounded his cub reporters by propounding such 
questions as: “Is murder a Crime?”, which only goes to prove 
that he possessed a keen sense of humor. Moreover he knew his 
‘profession like a book and trained many young newspapermen 
who are a credit to him to this day. It was a privilege to have 
served under him and an honor to have known him. 

At the time I received the honorary degree of a Doctor of 
Letters from the College of the City of Detroit, he wrote me: 
“T think you are the only member of the notable Detroit Jour- 
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nal staff that once suffered under my leadership to be so 
honored, and so I am doubly glad to see this distinction con- 
ferred upon you, who so well deserves the recognition.” As the 
old saying has it: “Approbation from Sir Hubert is praise 
indeed.” 

When Mr. Hunsaker sold the Courier-Herald, he reserved the 
entire contents of his personal office, which he had occupied 
for 16 years, and moved them at once to a small room of the 
principal office building of Saginaw, which he still occupies 
and which, I hope, he will continue to occupy for a great many 
years yet. 

The staff of the Journal, as I remember it, included: Wm. 
Williams and J. W. Hine, editorial writers; Otto Carmichael, 
City Editor; Clay Cooper, State Editor; Frank Carter, press 
wire operator; Joseph Greusel, political reporter and corre- 
spondent; and the following reporters: Frank Wakefield (who 
doubled his salary by covering Detroit news for out of town 
papers) ; Cy Collins; Karl E. Harriman, subsequently editor of 
The Pilgrim, the Red Book, and the Ladies’ Home Journal; 
Frank Wright, who covered the courts and later became sport- 
ing editor; Arthur Gordon, now Judge of the Recorder’s Court, 
Detroit; C. L. Leonard; George A. Walters; Milton R. Palmer; 
John McGarry, late Professor of Journalism in the University 
of Detroit; Charles Schermerhorn ; Milton Carmichael ; the late 
Will Levington Comfort, a well-known novelist; and Edward 
Hill, telegraph editor, who was also the founder and keeper of 
“the morgue”. The staff, which was rather large for that pediod, - 
probably also included others whose names I cannot recall. 
But I do remember William Stocking, gaunt but still spry 
despite his advanced age, somewhere around 90, I believe, who 
was a shark on business statistics and a special writer on real 
estate. He visited the office periodically and possessed the rare 
faculty of being able to write economic articles that were com- 
prehensible to the general public. Of all those enumerated only 
a few, a very few, are still alive. Most of them, alas, have 
joined the great majority. 
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Tom May and Fred. Nash were our artists, and of the two 
I knew Tom, the better. Later on, he became a neighbor of 
mine on Chandler Avenue and introduced me to the late Judge 
Charles T. Wilkins, of whom more anon. Tom was an invet- 
erate chewer of cigars and knew every cuss word in the vocabu- 
lary. His cartoons, almost invariably funny, were a strong 
feature of the paper widely republished and were drawn on a 
scale that required but little reduction. But when he began 
to lose his eyesight, his drawings became larger and larger 
until he had to give up work altogether to avert total blindness. 

Turning now to the staff of the Detroit News, which was 
then still known as the Evening News, I recall that M. J. Dee 
was the editor in chief and Pat. Baker the managing editor. 
Fred. J. Lawrence held down the state desk and Edward Beck 
(1868-1930) edited the items pertaining to the city. He once 
tried to transfer that job—which my friend Catlin declares is 
the most worrying and hateful position on any newspaper— 
to me but I luckily escaped because I was too slow in making 
up headings. In the end, however, he proved himself a good 
friend and it was through him that I secured the press agent 
job for the 75th anniversary of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. The staff also included George Miller, Nick Stark, 
John W. Perkins, Judson Grenell, Annesley Burrowes, Charles 
May, Maxy Solomon, George Snow, Fred. Van Fleet and his 
brother Edward, Howard Holmes, John Fitzgibbon, Mrs. 
Pruella Janet Sherman, Robert B. Ross (1839-1918), George 
Hargraves, David Bb. Stewart (Kiltie), Jan Schmedding (1863- 
19138) and Charles A Nichols (1876-1920). The last mentioned 
died as a Member of Congress and both he and Schmedding had 
a great reputation for amateur detective work that stood them 
in good stead in the unraveling of several murder mysteries. 

George B. Catlin, Frank I. Cobb, and Thad. Varnum were 
the editorial writers. And at the time I was there, I think, all 
the professions, or at least the leading faculties, were repre- 
sented in the persons of “Parson” Sidney Woodford, Arthur D. 
Welton, and myself. 
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My acquaintance with Judson Grenell (1847-1930) soon 
ripened into friendship which only ended with his death at 
“Judmar”, Clearwater, Florida, at the age of 88. He was the 
personification of kindliness and, later, as editor of the Sunday 
News Tribune, accepted a great many of my contributions even 
after I left newspaperdom. He was the author of a book on 
“Economic Tangles” and was a consistent single taxer. I acci- 
dentally met him at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, and 
was curious to know his reaction to all he had seen. Hence I 
asked him: “What, in your opinion, is the most interesting 
exhibit in the whole exposition?” His reply was character- 
istic of him. Quick as a flash, he responded: “The people 
from all parts of the Union.” 

If I should be asked what was the most thrilling experience 
of my newspaper days, I would naturally answer the Detroit 
Journal calamity of Wednesday, Nov. 6, 1895, in which 37 lives 
were lost and in which I narrowly escaped death. I had just 
returned to the fourth floor from an assignment and was stand- 
ing beside the city editor’s desk when the boiler explosion 
occurred. It sounded like the simultaneous discharge of many 
cannons and shook the building to such an extent that the floor 
seemed to heave and the walls to buckle while the plaster 
rained down from the ceiling. Although Mr. Hunsaker admon- 
ished us to be calm, we were panic stricken and sprinted toward 
the exit and down the debris-strewn stairs to safety. Few, if 
any of us, ever expected to reach the street alive. As it was 
we never stopped running until we were well clear of the 
building. And when we turned around we saw that half of it 
was gone. Afterwards it was found that the part that remained 
intact had moved half an inch on its foundation. Si Collins 
was the first on top of the mass of debris, frantically clawing 
away in an effort to save some of the victims, and was soon 
joined by others. And for several days thereafter Clay Cooper 
and I were stationed on the first floor of the building, on the 
Southeast corner of Larned and Shelby streets (that had been 
abandoned, because it was unsafe) to identify the dead as they 
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were taken from the ruins. It was not exactly the most com- 
fortable place to be in. 

But that was not the only instance in which I narrowly 
escaped death. One day I sat in my library, at 240 Chandler 
Avenue, opposite my friend Horace Greely Lawson (1859-1926), 
who had been a professor of prosthetic dentistry in the dental 
department of the Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery 
and had then temporarily retired from practice (on account of 
illness) which he resumed later at Utica, Mich. In some way 
our conversation turned to the subject of firearms and I got 
out an old rim-fire Napoleonic revolver I had inherited from 
my father. Thinking it was unloaded, I was going to press the 
muzzle against my temple and say: “Here goes!”’, when I 
changed my mind and pointed it toward the hall. As I pulled 
the trigger, a shot rang out and a bullet struck the newelpost 
of the stairway, where its mark may be seen to this day. The 
house is now numbered 630. As it proved all the chambers of 
the weapon had been unloaded save one. If I had carried out 
my first intention, people naturally would have considered it a 
‘ase of deliberate suicide, although nothing was further from 
my mind at the time. 

In the summer of 1898, I purchased a 50-foot lot on the South 
Side of Chandler Avenue, between Beaubien Street and Oak- 
land Avenue, and decided to build a permanent home for our 
family of four, little realizing that it would shelter us for a 
quarter of a century. In times gone by, the North Woodward 
Avenue section, in which our home was situated, had been 
known as McGinnisville. It was largely developed by one Pat 
McGinnis, an old lanky, shrewd, Irish auctioneer, who proved 
to be more long-headed than most of his contemporaries. Pat 
had a rather long smooth-shaven face and invariably wore a 
black frock coat and plug hat. It was said that he had been 
buried alive and that, when the body was disinterred, it was 
found that he had turned around. Be that as it may, the 
district that once bore his name was rather sparsely settled 
when I located there; in fact my nearest neighbor, if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, was Mr. J. Henry Ling, the well-known 
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piano dealer, at the corner of Beaubien Street, while the fields 
spread around the house, for blocks and blocks, in other direc- 
tions. It was a time, much like the present, when land was 
cheap because nobody wanted to buy. 

I still recall, with some pardonable amusement, that the late 
William W. Hannan, great realtor that he was, advised me not 
to build because it was cheaper to rent. But the die was cast 
and build I would and did. As architects, I had the good 
fortune to select Nettleton & Kahn. The design was made by 
Albert Kahn and Mr. Nettleton supervised the building opera- 
tions. Kahn was then on the threshold of his great career and 
“Villa Inglese” (as we named the new dwelling because it was 
an English cottage) was one of the limited number of small 
residences designed by his gifted pencil. But his genius for 
artistic building designs was not as widely recognized then 
as it is now and I still remember how one fellow, after looking 
at the house with amazement for several minutes, suddenly 
exclaimed: “My God, that house is all chimney!” 

At first the street was rather slow in building up and the 
wind, the rain, the snow, and the sleet had a full sweep through 
the vacant lots. In getting off the Woodward Avenue car, on 
my way home, I recall going up to my knees in the snowdrifts 
so that I had to lift one leg after the other in wending my way 
and felt pretty sore about the hips by the time I reached 
my destination. 

But, gradually, one house appeared after another and soon 
we had neighbors galore. Among them was the late Judge 
Charles Trowbridge Wilkins (1868-1921), who lived on the 
north side of Chandler, near the corner of Brush Street. I got 
well acquainted with him because he was interested in the 
Chandler Avenue Lot Owners Protective Association, in which 
I was the moving spirit. Mr. Eugene S. Clarkson, of Detroit 
and Ann Arbor, was our attorney and under his expert guid- 
ance we won three cases of attempted violation of our building 
restrictions, two of which had been appealed to the Supreme 
Court. And as long as I lived on the street, the restrictions 
were not broken. During the last year or two of his life the 
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judge was constantly under guard owing to a threat of assassin- 
ation by some foreign element that he had been obliged to 
oppose in a judicial capacity. Hence, whenever I went to his 
house at that time, a policeman in uniform received me at 
the front-door, while another met me as I stepped into the hall. 
But it seemed to make no difference to the judge, who main- 
tained an unruffled appearance to the very last. In my con- 
versations with him, he showed himself a great believer in the 
parole system and more than once dwelt upon the importance 
of the history of jurisprudence as an evidence of legal evolution. 

In 1891, a company of land promoters from Ohio came to 
Oakland County and purchased a part of the old Campbell 
Farm, platted it, sold it by new advertising methods, and 
cleaned up their deal in about two weeks. It was a revelation 
to the real estate dealers of that time. The extent of the town- 
site of the new “village”, euphoniously termed Urbanrest, com- 
prised 80 acres and was later increased by Campbell’s Addition 
to Urbanrest, East Urbanrest, and the First Addition to East 
Urbanrest, all of which are now, I believe, a part of Ferndale. 
This brought the extent of the land up to about 120 acres, 
which were divided into 1500 lots. 

But to return to Urbanrest, proper, which was the only sub- 
division in the four in which I took a personal interest. The 
site was located on the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
Railway, about nine miles from Detroit and only two from the 
present State Fair Grounds. The plat, which is still on record 
in the Register of Deeds office at Pontiac, shows a very neat 
appearing village, divided by streets bearing the names of trees, 
such as Maple, Sycamore, etc. Each lot was 100 feet long by 
25 feet wide, a stratagem for each purchaser would require at 
least two for a homesite. The farm had been largely orchard 
and the land was so cleverly divided that nearly every lot had 
a tree upon it. A prettily constructed depot was erected 
facing the railroad and then the lambs, including myself, were 
ready for the shearing. 

By dint of novel advertising methods the public was en- 
thused in the proposition. Special trains were run out to the 
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land on a certain day when it was announced that the lots 
would be sold at auction. Refreshments were served and the 
people made to feel at home, whereupon the auction sale began. 
If my memory serves me correctly, it was held in the small rail- 
road depot. The auctioneer announced that a certain number 
of lots would be sold at a certain price, some good, some not 
so good. The purchasers could have their pick. The terms were 
cash. Urged on by a land-hunger that is never appeased, men 
and women scrambled over each other to be the first to get the 
choice locations. At the end of the day the company found 
itself with $20,000 in cash for land that had cost less than half 
that amount a few days before. They then left for other fields 
to conquer. 

In order to conserve the interests of the lot-owners, the 
Urbanrest Improvement Association was formed in the fall of 
1891, the meeting being held in Firemen’s Hall, corner of Ran- 
dolph Street and Jefferson Avenue. At this meeting I was 
elected President and my enthusiasm never waned until, at a 
subsequent meeting, one of the new members rose to inquire 
what would be done with her 25 cent initiation fee. That, to 
me, was the handwriting on the wall and I promptly quit. The 
trouble was that everyone who bought lots at Urbanrest did not 
buy them to establish a home but to speculate. I sold the ten 
lots—all in a stretch—that I had acquired at a loss but was not 
sorry when I realized, later on, that the enterprise had borne 
the seeds of failure from the very beginning. It is interesting 
to learn, incidentally, that the original tax on each Urbanrest 
lot was about 35 cents. In the course of years this has grown 
till now the taxes total as much—or more—as the original 
price of many of the lots. 

I am happy to say that I was present at the first practical 
demonstration of the X-ray in Detroit. It was made by Dr. 
John E. Clark (1851-) in his office at 18 John R. Street in the 
fall of 1891 or beginning of ‘92. The late Dr. Thomas Hender- 
son had a patient who had broken a needle off in her hand 
and he was anxious to have it located. She was brought to 
the office of Dr. Clark who made a successful radiogram locat- 
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ing the needle so that it could be extracted without difficulty. 
Some time before this, however, in the company of the follow- 
ing: G. C. Field, architect; Prof. Adams of the Central High 
School; Edward L. Sanderson, of the Thomas Normal Training 
School; and Colby Landon, student, Dr. Clark successfully 
demonstrated a 50-cent piece in a pocket-purse. The tube that 
he used for the purpose was a Crookes tube which he borrowed 
from the old Biddle House High School and which was illumin- 
ated by means of a storage battery. 

In the Spring of 1896, I published an article on “The Roent- 
gen Process in Medicine” in Wilson’s Photographic Magazine, 
which demonstrated my continued interest in Roentgeno- 
graphy and predicted some of the later X-ray discoveries, as 
follows: “Some day we may hope to photograph the various 
organs of the human body in health and disease, and by com- 
parison be able to diagnose what ails them. That will be a 
happy day for patient and physician alike, for a correct diag- 
nosis, it is said, is half a cure.” 

In the summer of 1896, my wife and I saw the first moving 
picture that was exhibited in Detroit. It represented a bull- 
fight in Mexico and was shown at the Detroit Opera House. 
All I remember about it is that the bull and toreadors darted 
about like mad and that the film flickered to beat the band. 
The difference between the movie of that day and th’s is like the 
difference between night and day. 

In April, 1899, we took possession of “Villa Inglese” and in 
the fall of the same year I returned to my profession by joining 
the medical staff of Parke, Davis & Company, a connection 
that was destined to be maintained for 19 long and eventful 
years. It has been my good fortune to have known most of the 
presidents and all of the general managers, as well as all of 
the founders, with the exception of Mr. Hervey C. Parke, to 
whom I had a letter of introduction; unfortunately he died 
before the letter could be presented. Hence, in a way, I saw 
the firm grow up from small beginnings to its present magni- 
tude, although I did not become a stockholder until some time 
in the first decade of the present century. Of one of the orig- 
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inal founders of this great House—Dr. Samuel P. Duffield—I 
have already written elsewhere (vide Summer Number, 1931, of 
this magazine), but I want to round out what I said then by 
mentioning, briefly, one accomplishment of the Doctor of 
which but little is generally known. I refer to his virtuosity 
as a violinist. This accomplishment was known only to his 
intimate friends and was never, so far as I am aware, exhibited 
in public. 

It was in Dr. Duffield’s small drug-store on Woodward — 
Avenue, in the Civil War days, that the great concern, later 
known as Parke, Davis & Co., was born and underwent its 
early struggles to gain a foothold. And, believe me, these 
struggles were by no means unreal; I vividly recollect the late 
Mr. Wm. P. Holliday, the paper-box manufacturer, telling me 
that he well remembered the day when “Parke, Davis & Com- 
pany couldn’t get credit for a barrel of alcohol.” 

If I do not go into details concerning the history of this 
great drug firm, it is because it has been fully recorded else- 
where, together with a complete delineation of the service the 
concern has rendered the medical and pharmaceutical profes- 
sions by the discovery of new medicinal agents and the accurate 
standardization of pharmaceutical and biological products. 
Nor can IJ, in the very nature of things, go into full particulars 
concerning the small army of executives and employes with 
whom I came into contact during my two decades of service, 
even though some of them were personal friends of mine. 
Moreover, owing to lack of space, my reference to those out- 
standing: personalities who particularly attracted my attention 
must be necessarily brief. 

To George S. Davis (1845-1930) more than to any other 
executive ever connected with the laboratories, the tremendous 
success of the enterprise in its early days was probably due; 
he laid the foundation upon which his successors reared the 
present magnificent corporate structure. I first met him when 
our medical graduating class made a tour of inspection through 
the laboratories in 1881 or 1882, but saw him quite frequently 
after that. I recall that when Coca was under consideration 
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he sent me a small batch of the crude drug to experiment with, 
and that I gave him a report concerning my findings. I also 
had the pleasure of calling at his house on the south side of 
Jefferson avenue, between Orleans street and Joseph Campau 
avenue, where I admired his fine paintings and beautiful books, 
and was properly awed by a view of the chair Napoleon was 
supposed to have died in. If George S. Davis had only let well 
enough alone, instead of engaging in enterprises he did not 
know as well as he knew his own business, he would have died 
a millionaire instead of a pensioner of the House he helped to 
establish. “If!” What a terrible significance is attached to 
this one little word! I was once asked what I would do if I 
were reincarnated, and promptly replied: “Make a new set of 
mistakes.” LErrare humanum est. George 8. Davis is dead, but 
his work still lives and his memory lingers in the hearts of 
those with whom he was associated. 

William M. Warren (1864-1903), who followed Mr. Davis as 
general manager of Parke, Davis & Co., was particularly en- 
deared to me, not only because I received a raise of salary dur- 
ing his administration, but because of the gracious manner in 
which this additional emolument was bestowed. I was called 
down to his office, praised for the work I had done, and then 
informed of my good fortune. Needless to say, the com- 
mendation was as welcome as the much needed increase in 
income. And, altogether, it constituted a fine example that 
other executives might do well to emulate. 

I knew Mr. Frank G. Ryan (1861-1920), who succeeded Mr. 
Theodore Buhl in the presidential chair of the House, best 
when he occupied the responsible position of head chemist. It 
makes me still smile to think how, one day, I asked him for a 
sample of Lecithin, which I intended to use in a case then 
under my treatment. He provided me with a stock package. 
But when I ascertained, incidentally, that each of the hundred 
pills it contained was worth 8 cents, I promptly returned the 
remedy as material a little too costly to experiment with. 
Apropos, it may not be amiss to state, at this juncture, that I 
was the first to successfully treat a case of epilepsy with 
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Brometone, a new drug which, if I am not mistaken, was dis- 
covered and introduced at the time of Mr. Ryan’s regime. He 
had been a professor in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and for a long time bore that title in the laboratories, but it 
promptly disappeared when he became President. I still have 
a Japanese coin which he presented to me upon his return from 
a tour around the world, and still recall, with pleasure, the in- 
structive and interesting lecture, with lantern-slide illustra- 
tions from photographs made by himself, that he gave us, and 
the decisive and humorous manner in which he silenced a smart 
Alec who interrupted him with a playful remark about Japan- 
ese geishas. Once he told me that he had retired from the 
Philadelphia College because he realized that he would have to 
write a number of books if he wanted to hold his professorship, 
a task for which he evinced no liking. Another incident, which 
transpired subsequently, shows how careful he was in his busi- 
ness relations. Knowing that he occupied a flat in the Pasa- 
dena Apartments, and thinking that he might prefer to live in a 
single house, I told him of a well-built brick dwelling on Mac- 
Dougall avenue, within convenient walking distance from the 
laboratories, which was for sale at a bargain price in order 
to close an estate. His answer was characteristic; he de- 
clared that he preferred an apartment because it left him foot- 
loose, and that a private residence was more or less of an in- 
cumbrance. And at the Pasadena he remained until the hour 
of his death. Frank G. Ryan was probably the most learned 
of all the presidents of Parke, Davis & Company. For all 
that, he was unassuming and quite democratic in his dealings 
with subordinates. 

He was followed in office by Mr. James E. Bartlett, until 
then in charge of the Chicago branch of the House. After a 
short but eventful term of service Mr. Bartlett resigned, his 
place being taken by Mr. Oscar W. Smith, the present head of 
the company. While manager of the New York branch, Mr. 
Smith used to drop in occasionally at my office in the labora- 
tories, whenever he came to Detroit, and I therefore learned 
to know him quite well. He was always affable in his inter- 
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course with others, and his long incumbency of the presidential 
chair is sufficient evidence of his capability. 

Like the present general manager, Dr. A. W. Lescohier, Mr. 
Ernest G. Swift (1861-1926), his predecessor, was somewhat 
reserved by nature; I never became well acquainted with either. 

The 700-acre biological farm of the firm, “Parkdale,” at Ro- 
chester, Michigan, where the serums, vaccines and antitoxins 
are produced, was established in 1908, and I well remember 
the day we went out for the grand dedication. On this occas- 
sion we feasted on roasted guinea pig, but some practical 
joker managed to slip a quantity of phenolphthalein—which is 
quite active though tasteless—into the soup, which not only 
produced consternation but necessitated numerous stops on 
the way home. So far as I know, the culprit was never dis- 
covered. 

One of my early acquaintances among the interesting per- 
sonalities brought forth by the laboratories in the field of 
medical science was Dr. Edgar Calvin LeRoy Miller (1873-) 
who is now, I believe, connected with the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Virginia, at Richmond. Both he 
and his wife, whom I met subsequently, had been medical mis- 
sionaries in India and talked and wrote Hindustani as fluently 
as English. They were both graduates of the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan. They very kindly invited 
me to their home on Rosedale Court, where I saw a beautiful 
Alabaster model of the Taj Mahal and obtained considerable 
information in regard to India which I utilized in an article, 
entitled “Among The Hindoos”, that appeared in the Sunday 
edition of the Detroit Free Press of June 30, 1901. 

Through Dr. Miller I became acquainted with his chief, 
Dr. Charles T. McClintock (1860-1921), whom he accompanied 
later to Richmond. Dr. McClintock not only organized the 
Biological Department of Parke, Davis & Co., in 1894, but 
directed the activities of its research staff for a period of 
nearly fifteen years. He also was a graduate of our State 
University and for a long time intimately associated with 
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the late Dr. Victor C. Vaughan in the faculty of Hygiene. 
Despite a frail physique his mentality was essentially robust. 
and when those bushy eyebrows of his contracted, after he had 
announced a scientific decision, he was prepared for any argu- 
ment. Moreover, he possessed a fund of common sense and 
knew how to use it. When I knew him he commonly wore a 
large tie, that nearly covered his shirt front, held in place by 
a stickpin, and talked in a low, well-modulated voice that was 
interrupted now and then by an asthmatic cough, an affliction 
that remained with him to the very end, although he sought 
relief from it in Asheville, N. C., and other places. In every- 
day social intercourse he was gentleness and consideration it- 
self, and it is perfectly natural, therefore, that he left a host 
of friends at the laboratories when he left Detroit. His suc- 
cessor, Dr. E. M. Houghton, likewise a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is now also on the retired list. 

Next to Dr. McClintock, perhaps the most outstanding 
scientist on the staff of Parke, Davis & Co., was Dr. Jokichi 
Takamine (1854-1922), the discoverer of Adrenalin and Taka- 
Diastase. As you probably know, Adrenalin is the world’s 
most efficacious hemostatic agent, and Taka-Diastase a remedy 
for faulty starch-digestion. These accomplishments of Taka- 
mine are fully set forth in the book bearing his name from 
the pen of K. K. Kawakami, which was published in New 
York in 1928. We saw the Doctor only when he came up to 
Detroit from his private laboratory in New York City on some 
special scientific errand or’ to participate in one of the ex- 
cursions given by the House to medical men from all parts 
of the country. These excursions usually took the form of a 
boatride to the St. Clair Flats and were pleasant events in 
which every employe who had been drafted as a guide for 
the occasion played the role of genial host. 

As a Japanese, Takamine naturally desired to be cremated, 
and he had provided that half of his ashes was to be buried in 
this country and the other half in Japan. This provision of 
his will was set aside by Mrs. Caroline Takamine, his widow, 
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who declared that Dr. Takamine had embraced the Roman 
Catholic faith six weeks before his death. His remains now 
repose in a mausoleum in Woodlawn Cemetery, New York. 
Dr. John M. Francis (1867-1924), who entered the service of 
Parke, Davis & Company in 1892, was a familiar figure at the 
meetings of the American Pharmaceutical Association and was 
a member of the new Revision Committee of the United States 
Pharmacopoeia in 1910. His almae matres were the University 
of Alabama, where he taught for several years, and John Hop- 
kins University. In the service of Parke, Davis & Co., he 
climbed upward step by step until he became Chief Chemist, 
which was then and still is a position of great responsibility, 
for the occupant of this chair is accountable. for the quality 
of every last one of the thousands of preparations on the list 
of the firm. At the time of his death he was also an elder 
and clerk of the session of the Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, whence his funeral was held. But, although I had 
to consult him on business occasionally, it was not his position 
that cemented our friendship, but the fact that we had a hobby 
in common—gardening. He was never too tired to talk of his 
splendid collection of delphiniums, some of which he had im- 
ported from England, and never niggardly in sharing his 
seeds, plants, and information. Usually outspoken in his com- 
ments, he yet never said anything knowingly that would hurt 
another’s feelings except in the heat of a downright argu- 
ment, political or otherwise, when he disdained to wear gloves. 
Both as editor of the Bulletin of Pharmacy and secretary to 
the general manager, Joseph Helfman (1871-), now a resident 
of Berkeley, Cal., is remembered by the House to this day for 
his tireless activity, flawless literary style, and brilliant after. 
dinner speeches. When called upon at the banquets of the 
firm for a few remarks, he would invariably state that he had 
come entirely unprepared, expecting to be seen only but not 
heard, and then launch forth into one of the finest discourses 
imaginable, which never failed to draw generous applause. 
Upon his retirement, he was succeeded by Harry B. Mason 
(1874-1930), who from the lower rungs of the ladder mounted 
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to the secretaryship of the corporation and finally became As- 
sistant to the President, an office from which he retired, anti- 
cipating a period of well-earned leisure, in January, 1929. 

Frederick Marion Odena (1841-1927) is still remembered in 
the Sales Department of Parke, Davis & Co., as its star travel- 
ing salesman, a position in which he not only exhibited an 
unflagging zeal but a pugnacious if winsome personality. In 
an argument his eyes would flash and he was apt to become 
quite emphatic, though never offensive. Like all traveling 
salesmen, he possessed an inexhaustible fund of anecdotes, and 
he knew how to tell them. In his later years with the House 
it was his almost exclusive privilege to call on the wholesale 
trade, where he had many friends. He had a rich Baritone 
voice, and I still remember with pleasure how, on the occasion 
of an excursion to the Old Club at the Flats, he regaled us 
with “The Harp That Once Through Tara’s Halls’. It was 
a mystery to me where he had obtained his vocal training until 
one day when he introduced me to one of the de Rescke 
brothers. 

My friend Tatsuzo Ohno (1873-), who is still active in the 
biological department of the laboratories, was, I believe, one 
of the first—if not the first—Japanese to be raised to the 
sublime degree of a master mason in this state. He became 
a member of Palestine Lodge, No. 357, F. & A. M., Sept. 28, 
1906, upon my application and has been a credit to the lodge 
ever since. 

My closest associate at the laboratories was William A. 
Taylor (1854-), a practical printer, who, graduating from the 
printing department of the company in 1892 and from the pub- 
lication department in 1896, has since been doing editorial 
work and correspondence in the department now known as the 
Department of Medical Service. Mr. Taylor is known to the 
readers of the Detroit News not only by his many letters on 
current events, but by his poetical contributions to the edi- 
torial page of that newspaper. 

In my day, I served first under Charles M. Woodruff (1851- 
1932), erstwhile head of the legal department, to whom I owe 
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whatever I know about letter-writing, and who was himself 
one of the best stylists I ever knew. Although a graduate 
of the law department of the University of Michigan, Mr. 
Woodruff, like myself, was an ex-newspaper man, having 
served as the telegraph editor of the Detroit Post-Tribune 
from 1876 until 1882, when he entered the employ of Parke, 
Davis & Company. 

In the Correspondence Department, as the Medical Service 
Department was then called, Mr. Woodruff was succeeded by 
Dr. Cuvier R. Marshall (1860-), a graduate of the medical de- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Marshall 
was not only a good physician but also an able musician who 
is still remembered in Detroit as the founder and director of 
the Mendelsohn Singing Society and Orchestra, now the Men- 
delsohn Club. 

Although I could relate some interesting experiences in con- 
nection with my work in the emergency hospital of the firm, 
I must desist for two reasons—first, because of lack of space; 
and, second, because the veil of professional secrecy must not 
be violated under any circumstances. 

It was at Parke, Davis & Company, too, that I first met 
James Oliver Curwood (1879-1927), the author. He was then 
living, with his first wife and two small daughters, on Ly- 
sander Street. Since I had been a newspaper man and was 
still writing for the press and the magazines, and since he 
had essayed to write fiction himself, it is but natural that 
friendly relations were soon established between us, although 
the disparity in our ages prevented entire sodality. As a mat- 
ter of fact his was a nature that it was rather difficult to 
approach and inasmuch as his mental processes at times were - 
somewhat hard to understand complete amity was probably out 
of the question. As Ray Long has so aptly said, in the Novem- 
ber, 1927, “Bookman”: “His was a personality that invited 
misunderstanding.” 

Owing to the fact that I was the elder, he probably regarded 
me, to a great extent, as a mentor and I have every reason to 
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believe that I exerted a wholesome influence upon him during 
this formative period of his career. He not infrequently sought 
my advice but—what is more rare—took it. At this time we 
were both writing stories for “Wayside Tales” and other 
periodicals to make a little money on the side, of which we 
were sadly in need, and there was a good natured rivalry 
between us as to who could obtain the most acceptances.. For 
a while honors were fairly even, but soon his superior —— 
and more fertile imagination told and I was clearly ‘out- 
distanced. 

Referring to Constance Woolson as the only American writer, 
so far as I knew, who had chosen the great lakes as a sphere 
for her literary activity, I suggested this rather extensive 
territory as a subject for some of his stories and had the grati- 
fication of seeing several of his adventurous tales of the inland 
sea appear in the Saturday Evening Post and Munsey’s Mag- 
azine. 

In those early days he experienced considerable difficulty 
with the arrangement of his surnames in the captions of his 
narratives. It became, alternately, J. Olivier, J. Oliver, and 
finally James Oliver, which proved so satisfactory that it under- 
went no further change. 

I remember Curwood as a slender young man with an im- 
pulsive character and an adventurous and restless disposition 
and sometimes, as might have been expected, these traits got 
him into trouble. One day, just as he was developing what 
newspaper men call “a nose for news” and was beginning to 
write an occasional feature “story”, he learned that Anna 
Held was going to make a tour through the laboratories under 
the guidance of no less a person than General Manager William 
Warren. Nothing daunted, even by the presence of the mighty 
G. M., Curwood stopped the party just long enough to try to 
arrange an interview with the celebrated Frenchwoman. Of 
course this led to a conference between Mr. Warren and him- 
self, but nothing serious came of it and he was let off with a 
mild reprimand and the fatherly admonition not to do it again. 
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At this time he was very fond of horseback riding and used 
to tell me that both he and his wife maintained saddle horses. 
What stumped me was where he got the money. But that, after 
all, was a matter of minor consideration, for when Jim 
Curwood wanted anything he usually found a way to get it. 

Some time later, when I was a contributor to the Sunday 
News-Tribune, although still with Parke, Davis & Co., Annesley 
Burrowes, the editor, asked me if I knew of a capable young 
man to assist him in his editorial work. I told him I did and 
immediately broached the matter to Curwood. I told the latter 
that the salary was small but that the new position would give 
him an excellent chance “to get his hand in”. He promptly 
called on Burrowes and got the job. I believe it was here— 
at the old Shelby Street office of the Detroit News—that Cur- 
wood learned the art of rapid composition on the typewriter 
and that to Burrowes rightfully belongs at least part of the 
credit of Curwood’s training as a writer. 

Judson Grenell, to whom a reference has already been made, 
wrote to me, under date of. August 30th, 1927: “I used to 
hand‘e Curwood’s ‘copy’, and it was always to the point. But 
in the matter of real news, he let his imagination run wild, 
and no reliance could be placed on his statements. Fine for 
fiction, however. He could sell anything he wrote, though I 
was never thrilled with his stories and films. It is a pity 
that he should have died so young.” 

At the laboratories I came into daily contact with him, for 
our desks were located in the same office, but after he entered 
newspaperdom I saw him less frequently. I vividly remember, 
however, the day on which he jubilantly told me that he had 
made an arrangement with the Canadian government, in the 
form of a subsidy, and that henceforth he was going to devote 
all of his time to fiction. 

The next thing I heard of him he was back in Owosso and 
wrote that he had decided to return to Detroit. He wanted me 
to look up some place for him to live but I urged him strongly 
to remain where he was, pointing out that he would find greater 
quiet there and less distraction to interfere with his writing. 
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As time went on, he must have realized that this was good 
advice. 

And, indeed, after seeing his studio, on the banks of the 
placid Shiawassee river, where the trees lining its shores were 
reflected in the water, and he could see the home in which he 
had been born and raised from his writing-room in one of the 
turrets, I feel that there he must have been both happy and 
content. 

The studio, which was built after his own designs, was his 
idea of a mediaeval castle. Two stories in height and con- 
structed of cobblestones and stucco, with two towers in front 
and one at the back, it resembles a French chateau, at least to 
some extent. It was erected, in 1923, on an elevation above 
the river, from which cement-steps led down to the water-level. 
He used to keep a canoe in his adjoining garage and take occa- 
sional boat-trips up or down stream whenever the fancy seized 
him. 

The interior of Curwocd’s castle was the last word in lux- 
uriousness, The upper story was occupied by one large room, 
with exposed beams. At one end of it was a beautiful marble 
fireplace, with a moosehead above it and large paintings on 
either side, while before it lay a large bearskin, one of his 
hunting trophies. The pictures upon the walls—here as well 
as in his residence—were largely oil paintings that had been 
used as illustrations for some of his stories. But the piece de 
resistance, of the ornaments that stood about, was a large 
stone tiger, jade green in color, a gift of some of his Japanese 
admirers. The basement of the studio, besides the secretary’s 
office, heating plant and storage room, contained the library, 
which consisted of all the American, British, and Canadian 
editions of the author’s works and their translations into the 
languages of the civilized world. This clearly indicates what 
an extensive circle of readers Curwood possessed. Some of his 
books were even issued in Braille for the use of the blind. 

Before I left the studio, a few days after the author's death, 
I stepped into his writing-room. A glance at his typewriter 
revealed that the original draft of his stories was made upon 
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ordinary newspaper “copy” paper. The last sheet that he had 
been working upon was still in the machine and finished pages, 
with interlineations, that were lying upon the typewriter desk, 
showed that his method of composition did not differ materially 
from that of his newspaper period. 

In later years our paths diverged to such an extent that I 
did not see Curwood again until I attended his funeral as the 
special representative of “The Birmingham Eccentric” on the 
afternoon of the 16th of August, 1927. He was born June 12, 
1879, hence was exactly 48 years old at the time of his death. 

Before the obsequies took place I visited his birthplace on 
John Street, Owosso, under the guidance of his sister Cora 
who very kindly showed me the small chamber upstairs where 
he wrote his earlier novels and then gave me an opportunity to 
inspect the writing-room on the main floor with the combina- 
tion oak desk at which he wrote some of his later works. And 
what a record! Thirty-two books in less than two decades. 
And that despite his journeys into Canada and to Europe and 
his activities as a conservation commissioner. His industry 
was certainly prodigious. 

Miss Curwood referred to what he called his “baby-stories” 
and related what a hard time he had had in selling them, but 
added that, later on, he revamped them all and commanded his 
own prices, which, of course, was in accordance with the best 
precedents. She also recalled how he used to take the whole 
family to the Owosso movie houses to see the photoplays of 
his own stories; he must have got considerable enjoyment out 
of that and it is pleasant to reflect that such was the case. 

It is still too early to determine the particular niche that 
Curwood will occupy in our literature. Even if much that he 
has written should eventually disappear in the insatiable sea of 
oblivion, that threatens so many of us, it is but meet that we 
remember that the products of his pen provided pleasure and 
entertainment for millions. 

In the fall of 1901 I made the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Morse, to whom I devoted an article in the Detroit Free 
Press of Sunday, Sept. 22d, of that year. Morse, who was 
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then living at 1203 Field avenue, was a horticulturist of no 
mean ability and was widely recognized as an authority on 
agriculture and floriculture. He was the author of “The New 
Rhubarb Culture” and a former editor of “The Delray and 
Rouge River News”. In 1900, he captured a $750 prize offered 
by the American Agriculturist for the best account of garden- 
ing operations in a limited space. The ground employed in the 
experiment only comprised three-quarters of an acre within 
the Detroit city limits, which returned a net profit of $92.46. 
Mr. Morse was a native of Rontiac and a civil war veteran. 
When I knew him he was already well advanced in age and 
probably has passed on long since. But he was, for a time, 
our Michigan Burbank, always dreaming that he would be 
able to originate a perfect hardy yellow rose that would create 
a stir in the floral world. He never did, however, although the 
idea was feasible, as has been proved by comparatively recent 
developments. 

In the April, 1905, issue of “Outdoors” I published an article 
concerning the then new residence of James E. Scripps on 
Trumbull avenue, near Grand River. The article was entitled 
“Under Gothic Battlements” and illustrated with photographs 
taken by myself. It pleased the old gentleman, then a member 
of the state senate of Michigan, to such an extent that he 
presented me with one of the silver jubilee medals of the 
Detroit News as a token of his appreciation. It is because I 
va‘ue this souvenir highly that I am going to present it to the 
museum of the Detroit Historical Society. In the event that 
this institution already possesses such a medal, it will be pre- 
sented to the Burton Historical Collection to which all of the 
photographs employed for the illustration of these memoirs, 
insofar as they are my property, will also be donated. 

In June 1903 I assumed the editorship of the photographic 
department of the “American Boy” with a rare distinction, the 
recommendation of my predecessor. Although this work was 
done at odd moments, which other men would have probably 
devoted to leisure and recreation, I am happy to say that, dur- 
ing the ten years I edited this page, I never missed a single 
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issue; my “copy” was always on time. I will not weary the 
reader with a eulogy of my department which appeared in the 
May, 1910, issue of “Camera Craft”. It was written by Fayette 
J. Clute, the editor, a man who knew his business. But, 
eventually, in 1913, Mr. G. O. Ellis, the new editor of the 
American Boy who had superseded William C. Sprague (1860- 
1925) thought that a change in several departments, including | 
mine, was desirable and I promptly found the usual pink slip 
in my pay envelope. The only bright. feature in the whole 
transaction was the kind note Mr. J. Cotner, Jr. (1860-1921), 
secretary of the company, sent me shortly after I received the 
coup de grace. It concluded as follows: “I am very sure that 
in parting company after so many years of close association, 
there is a feeling of respect and friendliness for you on the 
part of everyone here, and I sincerely trust that this feeling is 
reciprocated. With sincerest best wishes for health and pros- 
perity and hoping that you will look in on us occasionally, 
I remain; etc.” But relations, thus severed, are never the same 
again. I ne’er again saw Mr. Cotner, although I appreciated 
his evident friendliness and kindliness. 

In the same spirit I often think of William Cyrus Sprague 
for whom I wrote many articles and stories although I usually 
conferred with Mr. H. D. Montgomerie, the assistant editor. 
Sprague wielded a facile pen and was the author of works of 
fiction, legal textbooks, and juvenile stories. After leaving 
Detroit, he temporarily resided in Ann Arbor but finally 
migrated to Chicago where he died. His portrait, published 
herewith, will convey a better idea of his physical appearance 
than any description I might possibly give. ; 

As my mind travels back to the hectic days of the world war, 
it dwells particularly upon the memorable parade to encourage 
enlistment in the conflict, which took place Nov. 14, 1917. Its 
leading feature was John Philip Sousa (1854-1932) marching 
at the head of the Great Lakes Naval Training Station band 
of 302 men. He was followed by a sort of an anticlimax— 
Mayor Oscar Marx and Harry Lauder in an automobile. 
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Now it can be told! Under date of Feb. 28, 1923, in my 
capacity as secretary of the Michigan Cremation Association, I 
addressed the following letter to the trustees of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Detroit: 


Gentlemen— 

Noting in the public priuts, at the time of the demise of 
the late Bishop Charles D. Williams, that it is under considera- 
tion to eventually make the cathedral the last resting place of 
his remains and also noting that there is some doubt as to 
whether the plan can be carried into effect under the laws of 
the State of Michigan, the following suggestion may commend 
itself to your favorable consideration: namely that the body of 
the deceased be cremated. 

To disabuse your minds of the thought that a mercenary 
motive may underlie this suggestion we beg to say that the 
Board of Directors of the Michigan Cremation Association 
would consider it a great honor to have the cremation take 
place at the Detroit Crematorium. There will, of course be no 
charge and no publicity of any kind. 

It may surprise you to learn that in answer to a query sent 
forth in 1912 to many prominent clergymen, the late Bishop 
Williams was one of those to add his endorsement to the move- 
ment, as follows: “Personally I am in no way opposed to the 
method of incineration in disposing of our dead and am rather 
in favor of it. It seems to me in the direction of sanitary 
reform and it will be increasingly forced upon us by the con- 
gestion of our cemeteries as well as of our cities.” You will find 
this quotation in a booklet concerning the 25th anniversary of 
the Detroit Crematorium of which a copy is obtainable at the 
Detroit Public Library. 

The accompanying enclosure gives you further endorsements, 
on pages 12 and 14, from prelates of your church. 

We earnestly submit the above to your serious consideration 
and stand ready to fulfill our part at your request. 

Tuer MicHIGAN CREMATION ASSOCIATION, 
Per Hugo Erichsen, M. D., 
Secretary. 


To this communication, I regret to say, we did not receive the 
courtesy of a reply. Llow differently the bishop himself would 
have handled a similar one. I still remember, with a smile, 
how he used to walk down Woodward avenue with a market 
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basket over his arm, utterly oblivious of that world of gossips 
known as society. 

I entered the employ of the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, in June, 1919, in the capacity of a medical service direc- 
tor, which meant, of course, that I had charge of the emergency 
hospital of the plant and was supposed to exercise some sani- 
tary supervision over the force which was largely negatived by 
what might properly be termed factory politics. At the time I 
joined the staff the war organization was still in full flower. 
The company maintained a band, published a monthly house 
organ, maintained a base ball team, tennis club, etc. Most of 
these activities perished, however, under the enforced economy 
of the subsequent depression period of 1921-22. At its begin- 
ning we ‘hhad six nurses, including a night nurse, but before it 
ended our hospital staff was reduced to the head nurse and my- 
self, a mere skeleton of our organization for future expansion. 
If I told you anything about our hospital work, I am afraid 
you would not be interested. It consisted, to a considerable 
extent, of a fight against infection, which sometimes assumed 
the intensity of “a house on fire’, an apt phrase coined, I be- 
lieve, by Dr. Frank J. McDonell, our consulting surgeon, who 
was ably assisted by Drs. George and Lewis S. Potter, as alter- 
nates. These gentlemen are alumni of the Detroit College of 
Medicine and Surgery and were all authorities on industrial 
surgery. In the evening of.my life it is pleasant to look back 
upon my association with them. 

It is curious! The nearer I come to the present day, the 
more difficult I find it to attain the proper perspective for 
delineation. I suppose that is as it should be, but it explains 
why I shall devote comparatively little space to my experiences 
at the adding machine factory. From first to last, Joseph 
Boyer (1848-1930) was more associated with it than William 
S. Burroughs himself. He was not only an able mechanic in 
his youth, and efficient executive in his later years, but an 
inventor of note all his life. He developed a pneumatic ham- 
mer, air-drill, and railway speed recorder that made his name 
known throughout the world. As a business man be achieved a 
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superlative success but this did not turn his head. Up to the 
very end he remained the plain unassuming man he had been 
from the very beginning who was approachable to high and low 
alike. The history of his life has been recorded elsewhere and 
is therefore omitted here. As the Detroit Free Press so truly — 
pointed out, at the time of his death: “The material contribu- 
tions he made to the world during his life, valuable as they 
were, are far less considerable than the inspirational gift which 
he has bequeathed to ambitious young men who have the 
intelligence and stability of character to profit by his example.” 

After Mr. Boyer passed on to his reward, there was some 
apprehension among a few stockholders of the concern that 
no one could fill the vacancy created by his death. But they 
neglected to consider that Mr. Standish Backus had been the 
president of the corporation for many years and that he had 
had the benefit of the advice and counsel of his predecessor, 
training that could not possibly be improved upon. Experi- 
ence has shown that he has a firm hold of the helm of the com- 
pany and has successfully piloted it through the greatest period 
of depression this country ever knew. 

Whenever I think of James Arthur Kirkpatrick (1886-1927), 
who was the supervisor of the factory division that included 
the hospital, I mourn the demise of a true friend. He was a 
graduate of the law department of the State University and 
first came to Burroughs in a legal capacity. But during the 
previous depression and for a short period thereafter he held 
the position of a supervisor already referred to. The knowl- 
edge that we were both professional men constituted a bond 
in itself which was considerably strengthened when he real- 
ized that I was absolutely frank in my dealings with him. He 
was a consistent Christian and a perfect gentleman. Mr. Paul 
Rachel, his predecessor and successor, has also joined the great 
majority. 

Every large business organization is more or less of a hot- 
bed of intrigue and Burroughs was no exception. But when 
I was there I had an able pilot in the person of Edward J. 
Riley (1866-1927), the genial and efficient source of informa- 
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tion at the desk in the main lobby, where he held forth for 
more than ten years. Ed only needed to see a man once or 
twice to have him mentally catalogued as to name, business, 
and to know, without asking, whom that man had asked to 
see on his previous call. His unusual faculty for remembering 
names and faces made him an institution at the Home Office. 
Riley used to keep posted on factory conditions and told me 
how to avoid the reefs in the rapids. He was entirely free 
from religious prejudice and had married a Methodist although 
a Catholic. When I knew him he was a widower still mourn- 
ing for the companion he had lost, although not averse to the 
charms of other members of the fair sex. I corresponded with 
him to the last—he was kind enough to say that my letters 
carried a bit of color that appealed to him—and he was always 
hopeful of recovery as most every consumptive usually is. 

In the fall of 1926, I returned to Detroit from a tour of 
Europe in the course of which I visited 13 different countries. 
On the way home I carefully considered the advisability of 
separating myself from a payroll, which was a rather hard 
thing to do. When I entered the office I asked Mr. Paul 
Rachel, the supervisor, how things had been going. “O all 
right!”, he replied, to which I responded: “Well, that’s fine 
for ’m going to quit.” And I did. 

I was never more shocked in my life than to learn, over the 
*phone, on the afternoon of Oct. 29, 1932, that Christian Leidich, 
with whom I had been associated on the Board of Directors 
of the Michigan Cremation Association for 22 years, had sud- 
denly died of pneumonia. He had only been ill for a few days 
and it seemed almost impossible to realize that the end had 
come so quickly to this friendly man of the world, who had 74 
ocean passages to his credit and was a walking encyclopedia 
on travel. He usually met his friends and customers with a 
smile and a compliment and had sent more Detroiters across 
the seven seas than any other travel representative. The many 
floral tokens that surrounded his casket in front of the altar of 
the First Unitarian Church, whence his funeral ‘was held, 
mutely testified to the fact that, as the “Detroiter Abendpost” 
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so aptly put it, the deceased “had sought friends— and had 
found them.” Mr. Leidich had been a director of the Michigan 
Cremation Association for 29 consecutive years, of which 15 
were spent in the presidential chair. His body was returned 
to the elements at the Woodmere-Detroit Crematorium. 

I think it is in “Faust” that Goethe says: 

“Grasp the exhaustless life, that all men live, 
Each shares therein, though few may comprehend, 
Where’er you touch it, there’s interest without end.” ~ 

Yes, indeed, life has been full of interest and still is and I 
hope will continue to be as long as I endure. 

I often think of a declaration that was made by United 
States Senator John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, shortly - 
before his death. He summed up his view of life, as follows: 
“I’ve done things that seemed at the time worth doing. I think 
that if a man can get to my age, and, looking back, believe a 
majority of things he did were worth the effort, he has nothing 
to regret.” In so far as this citation applies to myself, I sub- 
scribe to it without reservation. 

In the twilight of life, just before night sets in, it is pleasant 
to unreel the bobbin of one’s memories, as well as to revive the 
memories of others. And I trust that I have been able to do for 
you what I know I have certainly done for myself. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my obligation and thanks for 
data and dates, as well as the loan of photographs, without 
which these recollections would have been incomplete, to the 
following ladies and gentlemen: Miss G. B. Krum, Chief of 
the Burton Historical Collection; Mrs, Ethel M. Curwood; Mr. 
Geo. W. Evans; and Dr. Louis Klein. 





THE STATE PIONEER MUSEUM 
(Lest We Forget!) 


By Mrs. Erne. F, CoLtuincwoop 
LANSING 
ET us live for a little while in days of long ago, and 
please be kind enough to believe in ghosts, for as I show 
you these olden treasures, I wish you to feel with me that 


“The sense of hovering hands is in this room, 

Of ghostly fingers that have laid their spell 

On chest and chair, on spinning-wheel and loom, 
On plate and powder-horn that served them well. 
Around these symbols of a vanished day 

There is a zone of hallowed silence drawn, 

And under film of dust and disarray 

Are titles vested yet in owners gone.” 

Can you look at the row of little hand-made cradles and 
cribs, at the little chairs with paint scrubbed off, and not 
see the shadowy forms of the children who rocked in them 
in the long ago? Children who wore queer little garments 
such as we see here displayed, made often of coarse material, 
but fashioned, nevertheless, by loving hands of a mother who 
wanted her children to look as well as she could make them 
look. Can you not see the mothers, weary from a long day 
of labor with only primitive utensils to use, stitching pain- 
stakingly on these little garments, perhaps by light of tallow 
candle? And the fathers who by day wrestle with the stumps 
and the oxen, but by light of the fireplace at night fashion 
a cradle for the new baby, or a doll-cradle for the wee one’s 
dolly, which, whether made of rags or of husks, needs a cradle 
just the same. 

Entering the Museum, the very nearest object is a great, 
carved arm chair bearing the placard: “Chair made of logs 
from the House of Cadillac, founder of Detroit. Afterwards 
this was known as the Governor Cass Mansion. Chair was 
given by Judge Jas. V. Campbell.” Truly, as the same Judge 
Campbell himself said, “In its fibre lies a store of memories.” 
There came to mind the story I had read of this Cass Man- 
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sion,—whether accurate or not, I cannot say—how, in 1701, 
the handsome Mons. Cadillac, formerly commandant of Ft. 
Michilimackinac, came to establish Ft. Pontchartrain, the be- 
ginning of Detroit. On good terms with the Indians, it was 
not long until one Quarante Sols, chief of the Huron village, 
asked for a house wherein he might live as did the French. 
So from Quebec came the order to build the house for the red 
chief, some say of oak, some say of cedar—the chair is of 
maple and pine—40 x 20 feet: and in 1703 it was done, stand- 
ing on the edge of the river. And this was sometimes called 
Cadillae’s house, though it is argued that Cadillac must have 
lived within the stockade for safety. It is true, however, that 
in that same year Mme. Therese Cadillac, devoted wife, made, 
with a woman friend, the dangerous journey from Quebec to 
be with her husband at the new fort. Later, when the Indians 
left to live on Bois Blanc, Quarante Sols gave the house to a 
Frenchman named Beaudry, and from then on, there moved 
through the house a procession of French, Scotch, English, 
Irish, of notable lineage and character. Finally, it came into 
possession of Governor Lewis Cass, and was then the White 
House of the Northwest Territory, the centre of hospitality, 
sheltering illustrious characters, with a host “portly and al- 
together governor-like, plain and polished in manner,” and 
Mrs. Cass always “ready to act the part of gracious hostess,” 
in spite of heavy household burdens. In 1830-something, the 
house wags cut in two, moved, and put together again, con- 
tinuing existence until 1882, when it was torn down, aged 179 
vears. Here in the Museum are three handwrought nails saved 
from the wreckage, enough inspiration for any novelist who 
dares to weave a story echoing with Indian war-whoops and 
the tortured cries of massacred white men. 

Going a little farther, one comes to the speaker’s desk used 
in the old capitol, but originally in the Virginia House of 
Surgesses. Laying my hand on the old mahogany, I asked, 
“And have you a story for me?” “Here are memories of old 
Virginia, as well as of Michigan,” was the reply, “but the most 
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stirring of our life’s events were in Virginia, of course, where 
we listened to men like Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson. 
The very fringe on this canopy has trembled at the eloquence 
of those days, and the eagle above has scarcely maintained 
his foothold. Michigan is all very well, but we are of patrician 
stock, exiled from our native soil.” 

Saddened, of course, by this grief, I crossed the room to the 
desk used by the first Secretary of State. Priceless mahogany 
again (and how one longs for a refinish to show its beauty!). 
With all the doors and drawers and pigeon-holes, surely there 
must be a secret compartment. Here sat the young and gallant 
Stevens T. Mason, Virginian by birth, Kentuckian by adoption, 
secretary of state of Michigan Territory at twenty, succeed- 
ing his father in office. I will not believe that there is not a 
secret compartment. In it, undoubtedly this romantic young 
man kept his letters from the lovely Julia Phelps, afterward 
his wife. Elsewhere in the Museum is an embroidered linen 
handkerchief, used by Mason when he was the famed Boy-Gov- 
ernor of the Baby State. A cup and saucer, and a cigar case 
used by him, along with the handkerchief, bring him much 
nearer than does the ponderous desk. 

Leaving for the time the main portion of the Museum, I 
wander into the pioneer room. Above my head is the row 
of cribs and cradles, one of the plainest being that which Will 
Carleton occupied. When I saw and heard Will Carleton, his 
hair was silvery gray, but what was he like as a little boy 
sleeping in a crib, I wonder? And did he wear a nightcap 
like one of these children’s models hanging on a line,—that 
boy with imagination, who believed that “The diamond in the 
heart of every man will sometime—sometime—glisten.” 

Tucked under the huge canopied bed which belonged to Gov- 
ernor Sleeper, is the trundle bed, where little ones laid them 
down to sleep. Close by is the old cord bedstead, with wrench 
for tightening the cord, said to be one of the most unique of 
pioneer tools. A large loom for weaving stands at one side, 
and the obliging attendant will operate it for those unfamiliar 
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with its working. Chairs in this room are mostly hand-made, 
some put together with pegs. They seem of habit to sit facing 
the fireplace, close by which, as is fitting, are the bellows, 
the shovel and tongs. Around the corner is the family boot- 
jack, and the boothooks, necessary properties of the times. 
And do you ask what these things are for? Boothooks, which 
look like large corkscrews with the screws partially straight- 
ened into hooks, were hooked into the bootstraps, and thus 
the pioneer boot was pulled onto the foot. The bootjack, of 
course, pulls the boot off the foot. The prize number in the 
Museum has the appearance of a double-barreled pistol, but, 
opened up, is really a bootjack. 

Somewhere handy are the cooking utensils, the kettles, 
swinging on long cranes over the fire, the spiders—and re- 
member, a spider is a skillet on legs—the skillets, with very 
long handles. How taxed we should be in A. D. 1933, to begin 
preparations for a meal by blowing the coals to life, adding 
chips and logs to make a fire, then watching the stew or 
beans or what have you as it bubbled in a fat kettle on the 
crane, close by the teakettle. Or if we were to bake our 
scalloped potatoes and bisquicks in the old-style bake-oven. 
Imagine a waffle supper where the waffles must be baked 
in a longhandled iron on the coals, two at a time! But a 
longhandled bread-toaster proves that these early citizens had 
their toast, even though there was no shiny Toastmaster at 
hand. 

Did your grandmother keep sugar in a round wooden box 
with a handle and a tightly fitting cover—too tightly fitting 
for your convenience? So did mine. Here is one, close by the 
iron washboard, the churns, and the firkins, and the piggin. 
And let us consider the piggin for a moment. Dr. Greenman, 
in an article in the Michigan History Magazine, says that a 
piggin is a small wooden pail or tub with an upright stave 
for a handle, often used as a dipper. It is thought that the 
article was brought to America by early Scotch immigrants, 
then carried westward. Dr. Greenman believes that probably 
all piggins in this country are now in attics or museums. This 
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rare specimen, then, was obtained from an antique dealer, 
and its life history not known. It is safe to say, however, 
that it was not used as a dipper, being much too large. But 
we now leave the piggin, because we catch sight of the well- 
sweep and the moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well just 
at hand, with gourd dipper ready to use. Standing there, 
just imagine that you are a pioneeress, and that John is a 
mile away clearing land with Buck and Brindle. You pick 
up the pioneer horn, a yard and a half long, and blow a blast 
which might be heard in the next township if there is one. 
You will be sure that John hears it. If you blew it hastily 
when a wandering band of Indians made an unwelcome call, 
he would hear it, also, and hasten home. 

Beside the door as you turn back into the cabin, hangs the 
yoke which John uses over his shoulders when he carries 
buckets of water. Your door has a latchstring, and a perfect 
door handle made from a maple tree knot. 

Looking further at household utensils, we view the apple- 
paring machine of a little later date, and also one which both 
pared and quartered. For the seamstress came the hand sew- 
ing-machine, with wheel to be turned by hand, a great ad- 
vance in the art of sewing. Hand-carved bowls and hand-hewn 
chopping knives, candle-moulds, steelyards for weighing, and 
a hundred more quaint things catch the eye. The young and 
lively wore the latest in skates, of wood, with steel runners 
rounding gracefully up in the front. 

I have mentioned the piggin, the bedwrench and the iron 
bootjack as being unusual exhibits. Among others not often 
found are three ox-yoke keys which held in place the bow 
going around the animal’s neck; also a tarbucket, said to be 
one of a few in existence. The latter is not beautiful, and 
only by chance would it be preserved. However, in the days of 
wagons, with wooden axles, the tarbucket was an important 
part of the wagon’s equipment, hanging from the rear end 
thereof. “When the wheels began to squeak,” says Dr. Green- 
man, “the driver would stop the horses, or more likely, the 
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oxen, and put a little more tar upon the ailing axle. (The 
slow turning of the wheels would grind the tar into the wood). 
And here Dr. Greenman sees a ghost, too,—“a wagon going 
slowly down a narrow road full of ruts and deep with sand 
and mud, with the old tarbucket hanging from its hook at the 
rear, Swinging from side to side like a ship’s lantern in a 
heavy sea.” 

We read more or less excitedly of Egyptian or of Mexican 
archaeology. The subject begins at home. Michigan arch- 
aeology has, fortunately, not been overlooked, and the exhibit 
of Indian relics, ceremonial stones, tomahawks, war clubs, ete., 
is a valuable one. Private collections have been donated, Mr. 
Edinger of Hillsdale furnishing more than 6000 specimens. 
Arrowpoints and spearpoints are shown in a great variety of 
size and form, reasons for the variations not yet being plain. 
Certain tribes preferred certain arrowheads, but seldom are 
two exactly alike. Among implements are axes, gouges and 
pipes. One pipe found near Williamston, takes the form of a 
human head. Carved from sandstone, attempt was made to 
show even the hair on the head. A few copper implements 
are shown, beaten into shape, since the Indians knew nothing 
of casting metal. Of pottery, there is a small exhibit, but 
the study of the State’s archaeology is said to be too incom- 
plete to allow perfect identification. 

An Indian mill, about thirty inches high, stands above one’s 
head on a case containing a handsome Indian costume. The 
story of the State can never be told without including the 
red man, sometimes kindly, often fiendishly cruel, but frequent- 
ly learning the latter trait from the British. The Indian of 
today lives meekly, as he is told; the one of old days was bold 
and cruel. Now we speed over our pavements netted across 
the State, forgetting the paths made by these first inhabitants. 


“Yet, methinks, when pale moonbeams 
Fall upon a world of dreams 

And the nightwind wails, 

Dusky forms in single file 

Still sweep through the forest aisle 
Over Pontiac's trail.” 
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Up and down and along the Grand, the Red Cedar, the Huron 
and the Maumee, went the trails of our own Chief Okemos, 
a nephew of the great Pontiac. A Chippewa born, with an am- 
bition to become a famous warrier, he fought with the British 
through terrible battles, that he might win the title of chief. 
We find here preserved the silver totem presented to him by 
the British Government in 1812, and a large painting of the 
chief hangs upon the wall, his hand grasping bow and arrows. 
Many Lansing residents knew Okemos. Safely buried in Ionia 
County, who can say that his spirit does not “stalk the phan- 
tom trail” to his favorite camp near the village bearing his 
name? 


Another painting is of an Indian woman,—“Old Mother 
Rodd” of Port Huron, well known to old settlers there, and 
respected for her good character. There is found, however, no 
relic of Pontiac, cruel and clever war chief of the Ottawas, 
organizer of the first great Indian confederation, who with 


the instinct of a great general, sent his messengers to all the 
tribes, planning a massacre of all forts along the lakes, and 
succeeded so well that ten were wiped out in a single day of 
1768. Because this Pontiac, who, “with an air of princely 
grandeur” called himself king of the country, is conspicuously 
absent from our Museum, I feel called upon to mention him. 
His only known portrait is said to be in the Historical Li- 
brary of St. Louis. It should be here. In connection with 
his famous Conspiracy, goes the story of the Ojibway maiden, 
known only as Catherine, who saved Fort Pontchartrain from 
the fate of Fort Michilimackinac by carrying a warning to 
the British commandant, Major Gladwin. 

As we mention forts, look at the piece of oak from the 
stockade of Ft. Pontchartrain, renamed Ft. Shelby after 1812, 
in honor of Governor Shelby of Kentucky. This scrap of wood 
was dug up after 148 years. Here is also a portion of a post 
from the stockade of old Fort Michilimackinac, built by the 
French, and destroyed in 1768. And nails from old Fort 
St. Joseph. 
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The women will want to know about the styles worn in the 
Museum. Now and then a waxen lady smiles at the visitor. 
Usually she wears a gown either very quaint or very elegant. 
Of the latter type is the purple and white velvet brocade 
worn by the wife of U. 8S. Senator Stockbridge at Cleveland’s 
inaugural in 1898. There was a depression then, too, but the 
occasion was important, and the Senator told her to spare 
no expense. Many yards of brocade went into that gown with 
its pronounced bustle effect and long train. Mrs. Sleeper’s 
inaugural gown was of white, while in another section is a 
lace dress worn by the wife of U. S. Senator Burrows at one 
of Mrs. McKinley’s receptions. The wedding gown of Alseba 
Bliss, wife of Governor Aaron T. Bliss, is of gray silk poplin, 
with yards of puffing and bias banding. White hose knitted 
in a fancy pattern, and shoes of white cloth, are worn by the 
lady substituting for Mrs. Bliss, but the legend fails to state 
if these are part of the wedding outfit. Shoes with uppers 
like the gown were quite the last word in style at the time. 
The bonnet, we are frank to say, was made for a lady to wear 
to the Centennial at Philadelphia. Made of straw, it sits atop 
the head, adorned with many small ostrich tips, once white, 
now gray. The Laura Smith Haviland figure wears a dress 
and bonnet made by Mrs. Haviland herself. Many women’s 
garments and hats of all periods are packed away in crowded 
cases. There is a Shaker bonnet of 1850, soft yellow straw 
with brown silk cape; a shirred gray silk bonnet worn by the 
same lady who owned the Shaker; alpaca dresses; a mourn- 
ing bonnet heavy with crepe; a calash bonnet, dark blue, very 
large, with deep ruffle at the bottom, calash being, accord- 
ing to the dictionary, a large hood supported on hoops. Hand- 
made gloves show expert seaming. Something different is the 
birchbark hat made by the Indian Chief Petoskey for his wife. 
(There are descendants of this chief living in Lansing). Then 
there are the Merry Widows of 1910, and hats of even later 
date, proving that the style of today is the queer old thing of 
tomorrow. A quilted skirt stuffed with down, worn in 1860, 
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offers a suggestion for those who are always cold. One fur 
coat is here,—a sealskin, brought from England in 1869, to 
Kagle Harbor. The card says, “Used by owner and the neigh- 
bors, for many years,” exemplifying the commandment, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” The coat still looks well. I have 
left hoop-skirts unmentioned, but they form a unique drapery 
at one of the large windows,—believe it or not. 

These ladies of the Museum, while very decorous, are pur- 
posely stationed far apart so that there may not be too much 
gossiping during the day. However, I am told that there was 
much whispering when, long ago, there came into the Museum 
the umbrella given by Lincoln to a certain Mrs. Carey in 1864, 
as the ladies felt that this was not quite respectable, and 
almost too much for them to bear. President McKinley, who 
has to wear the Seminole Indian costume because there is no 
Indian to wear it, had finally to speak with authority to quiet 
Mrs. Burrows and Mrs. Stockbridge, who wanted to drag the 
umbrella from its case and destroy it. 

The gentlemen are in the minority, but a fine French gentle- 
man abides here, appearing as he was dressed to attend a re- 
ception given to General Washington in 1876. His white silk 
vest is gold-embroidered; the white knickerbockers are decor- 
ated with gold buttons on the sides, and the coat of brocaded 
velvet carries lace frills in the sleeves. With all this is worn 
a hat suitable to Revolutionary days. To President McKinley, 
just across the way, this grandeur must be quite embarrassing 
—I have already mentioned the Indian costume. Would it not 
be a patriotic act if some of our women’s clubs secured even 
a cigar store Indian to wear the Seminole outfit, thus allow- 
ing the President to be clothed in normal garments, more be- 
coming to his station? 

One more article of wearing apparel, and I am done with 
these. Far from home and kindred has come a coat of mail, 
to stand, fitted to a wooden form, on a high shelf in Mich- 
igan’s museum. Glittering no longer, Uusty, shorn of its pride, 
it nevertheless dreams on of gay tournaments or fierce battles, 
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of brave knights and ladies fair. The style is still good, 
strips of material being set together with chain armor; the 
belt, worn at the normal waist line, being also of the chain. 
The jacket fastens to the neck, and is collarless. Chain sleeve 
caps cover the shoulders. If there were sleeves, they have dis- 
appeared. 

Are you literary-minded? Read “Philosophical Dissertation 
on the Uncertainty of Human Knowledge”, 1753; or “Concern- 
ing Political Justice and its Influence on Morals and Hap- 
piness”’, 1796. If these are too new, there is a Bible printed 
in 1580. See the Deed by the Pottawatomie Chiefs to Pierre 
Labady, with pictured signatures. Some of the old maps 
and pictures are intriguing. A map of. 1826, shows Michigan 
Territory’s western boundary as being Saginaw, Shiawassee, 
Washtenaw and Lenawee counties. Others of about 1835, pic- 
ture Lake Michigan as floating off to the southwest like an 
elongated balloon. 

Fourteen cowbells hanging in a row. Which is the one 
which could be heard two miles? I asked the attendant, 
and he told me true—that a man asked the cowbell-maker of 
Howell to make him a bell which could be heard all the way 
to Pontiac. Not to be daunted, the bell-maker promised, and 
when the bell was done, tied it on a mule which was going 
to Pontiac, and thus the impossible was achieved. All by it- 
self, in the pioneer room, flanked by rows of nightcaps, hangs 
the wooden, hand-made cowbell, strayed from the flock. The 
relationship is not plain, but perhaps the cowbell lulled the 
nightcaps to sleep. 

It just happened that on February 15, anniversary of the 
battleship Maine’s destruction in 1898, I found three articles 
taken from the salvaged ship 14 years later. One was just a 
piece of wood; another a lock from a door, and thirdly, a shell. 
Silent reminders, these, of a fateful day in history. 

Men’s hats are not romantic, as are women’s, yet when 


one thinks of the line of Michigan’s governors from, say 1805 
to 1879, even their hats acquire something of personality. Not 
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having the hats, may I present the Territorial Governors’ hat- 
rack, still firm and strong, but retired from service. Some- 
where here you will find carpetbags, and if you have imagina- 
tion, you can see the early governor arriving for business 
after a week-end spent not too far away, in those days of poor 
transportation, hanging his beaver upon this rack, placing 
his carpetbag upon the floor. It may be that during that 
week-end he listened to the sweet music of a melodeon such as 
stands across the room, quiet now, but longing, perhaps, for 
the touch of a vanished hand. Perhaps he warmed his feet 
by a Franklin stove such as you may find in the Babbitt col- 
lection, a stove ornamented by an angelic figure in brass, and 
much decoration in the time-honored grape design. Mayhap 
he traveled by the coach which was running before 1859 on 
the route from Kalamazoo to Big Rapids. If you are not 
familiar with the stage coach of the Museum, let me tell you 
that the rear wheels are as high as my shoulder, the front 
ones somewhat lower; the springs are made of leather, and 
trunks were piled at the back. If the weather were cold, a 
footwarmer would have been a comfort, although these seem 
mostly to have gone to church. 

War Governor Blair might view himself in stately mir- 
rors,—presented to his wife by Michigan Cavalry officers. 
These tall pier-glasses, typical of elegant furnishings of those 
days, by day stand erect and serene, but I suspect that at 
midnight’s hour scenes of the olden days are sometimes re- 
flected, or perhaps they reminisce awhile with the old piano 
used by Governor Blair’s daughter. 

How frequently we hear that the youth of today are wild, 
as compared with those of other years. Infer what you please 
from the lock and key formerly used on a cell—cell, mind 
you—at the then Industrial School, the lock being nearly 12 
inches long and correspondingly wide, with a key at least 
5 inches long and more than one-half inch through. 

In the main room is a table with a story, a table which has 
heard stories, told by eminent statesmen of Michigan. Beau- 
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tifully inlaid, it is thought to have come from foreign lands, 
and had its place in the first Capitol building. In the reign 
of Governor John J. Bagley, it was used for the signing of 
documents. Over its surface the Board of State Auditors 
audited every bill which paid for the present Capitol and its 
grounds,—which reminds me that we have also with us a 
request for bids to remove stumps from the new Capitol 
grounds. - In the center of the table mentioned, says the office 
boy of those days, “there stood a pound can of Mayflower 
fine cut, with the cover off. The governor was tall and large, 
and with his board of state auditors formed a jolly quartet. 
A popular and able governor, he did not send for department 
heads. He went from office to office inquiring about the work.” 

There has been preserved a formal invitation to the laying 
of the cornerstone of the new Capitol,’on Thursday, the 2d 
day of October, 1873. And a diploma from State Agricultural 
College, 1875, appropriately ornamented by views of farm 
scenes, sawmills, barns, cattle, ete. Not a football uniform 
in sight! A bird’s-eye view of Lansing in 1866 is quite un- 
believable in 1933. The river alone does not change. 

A heavy calico bag used by Sojourner Truth to carry pipe 
and tobacco, together with a picture of this estimable colored 
woman, sent me looking for the story of her life. Born a 
slave in New York State, she was freed by that State. Doing 
much work in hospitals and camps, during the Civil War, she 
visited President Lincoln’s office, and was shown much kind- 
ness by him. After the war, she traveled as a lecturer, well 
received. Dying in Battle Creek, she was buried there. 

“Yellow hair falling on his shoulders, and the band playing 
‘The Girl I Left Behind Me’ ”—this comes to mind as I see 
General George A Custer’s portrait looking down from the 
wall. A broken, tarnished spoon picked up at his camp, is 
the only memento here of Custer, Michigan’s hero of Indian 
warfare, whose wife, a Michigan woman, only recently died 
in New York City. 

Lumbering, that great industry of early Michigan, has little 
here in the way of exhibits. Old photographs and a miniature 
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model of a load of logs must give the growing generations 
their idea of logging camps and logging days, when men were 
men, intent on making the great open spaces. 

And now I mention, 4 la O. O. McIntyre, items seen in my 
walks through the museum. The first fire engine of Lansing, 
hose and all, proud of deeds well done——The water-buckets 
which antedated the engine—What is known as the _ head- 
quarters desk, of pine, about two feet square, carried about 
during the Civil War.—The first postoffice used in Perry 
Centre, 1847, perhaps three feet high—A telephone used in 
1878, with wooden disc five inches across, a bell suspended 
above. A tea-can dating before the Boston tea-party. The 
first flag used in Seattle by the Hudson Bay Fur Company— 
how does Seattle let us keep it?—A valentine sent in 1851, not 
so different from those of today.—Bullet moulds and shears 
for trimming bullets.—A daybook kept in 1796-7 at St. Joseph 
and Makina (Mackinac).—A dulcimer, the psaltery of Scrip- 
tural days.—Knitted linen stockings.—The snuff box of 1796.— 
Portable writing desk used by Governor Cass in 1814. 

In the Stark Collection, and the Babbit Collection, are ex- 
quisite pieces, not only from Michigan, but from the world 
over. Mrs. Ferrey, on the other hand, diligently sought out 
the ancient articles of the State. Lamps without number, 
for instance, line the shelves—lamps of almost every known 
kind, of tin, glass, pewter and iron, Betty lamps, sparking 
lamps, tavern lamps, whale-oil, and so on. The Stark Collec- 
tion contains the exhibit of “Bog Jewelry”, made from Irish 
peat and black as ebony. Most of the pieces are more than 
fifty years old. 

From Farmington come turnkeys used in tooth-pulling, the 
work performed at a carriage shop.—High-wheel bicycles illus- 
trate a mode of travel really dangerous.—Out of an exhibit 
of dolls, I choose those made of cornhusks, by far the most 
jaunty,—what tales all these dolls could tell!—The fire-car- 
riers, used when the fire went out and one borrowed coals,— 
bed-warmers, foot-warmers.—Epaulets worn in the War of 
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1812.—Timber from one of Perry’s gunboats in the Lake Erie 
Battle of 1813.—The brass knocker from the home of Cadillac 
in New Orleans, while he was territorial governor of Louis- 
iana.—The small “hoe” (you heard me correctly) for cleaning 
the bread-box.—Sausage-stuffers of 1860.—Copper-toed boots.— 
Each and every one tells its story; each, it seems, pleads for 
more adequate housing room, such as is afforded by many 
states. And these are only a few of the thousands of articles 
owned by the Museum. See these relics for yourselves, I beg 
you, with “a heart too humble to forget the ancient landmarks 
that thy fathers set.” 





THE RED MAN IN MICHIGAN 


By Ciaupe 8. Larzevere, M. A. 
Central State Teachers College 
MOUNT PLEASANT 


be considered Indians of Michigan—the Hurons or 
Wyandots, the Potawatomi, the Ottawa, and the Chippewa 
or Ojibwa. The first named, the Hurons, belonged to the pow- 
erful Iroquois family, while the others were parts of the 
numerous and widely extended family of Algonquins. 

The Indian name for the Hurons is Ouendat, Wendat, or 
Wyandots. The name Huron was applied to them by the 
French. It is derived from huré, “bristly” or “bristled,” from 
huré, meaning “rough hair” of the head or wild boar’s head. 

The word Huron had long been in use in France as a term 
of contumely, meaning “an unkempt person, knave, ruffian, 
lout, wretch.” Father Lalement! says that when these Indians 
first appeared to the French on the St. Lawrence a soldier 
or sailor gave them the name of Huron because the way that 
they wore their hair suggested a boar’s head.” 

When the French first reached the region of the Great Lakes 
about 1615 the Hurons were living east of Lake Huron in the 
vicinity of Lake Simcoe. While they were undoubtedly close- 
ly related in blood and language to the Iroquois farther east, 
an implacable feud existed between them. Champlain found 
the Hurons living in several strongly fortified towns and 
raising large quantities of corn, squashes, tobacco, beans, and 
sunflowers. From the seed of the last they made an oil. They 
were governed by councils composed of chiefs elected by the 
women of the tribe who were mothers. They were estimated 
by Champlain and others to number from 20,000 to 30,000. 

In the years 1648 and 1649 the Iroquois destroyed the Huron 
towns and killed, led into captivity, or dispersed the whole 


Jesuit Relations, 1639, 51, 1858. 
*Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part I., p. 584. 


Caw were four tribes of Red Men that may properly 
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nation. One group of refugees fled to an island in Georgian 
Bay, but still being pursued by the Iroquois they escaped to 
Michilimackinac, where, finding good hunting and fishing and 
good land, they settled for a time. Their implacable enemies, 
however, would not let them rest even here and they moved on 
to Green Bay, Wisconsin. Soon moving farther to the west 
they were attacked by the Sioux Indians and driven to the 
shores of Lake Superior at Chequamigon Bay. It was here 
that Father Marquette came to them in 1669, and the devoted 
priest accompanied them when, again attacked by the Sioux, 
they returned to Michilimackinac in 1671 and made a settle- 
ment on the point on the north side of the Straits, where 
Marquette established the mission of St. Ignace. Later the 
Hurons moved to Detroit, to Sandusky, Ohio, and to Sand- 
wich, Ontario. 

They took part on the side of the French in the struggle 
with the English for the possession of the Ohio Valley and the 
western country. They fought under Pontiac against the Eng- 
lish at Detroit. They opposed the Americans during the years 
1791-1794, and again in the War of 1812. 

By the Treaty of Fort Harmar in 1789 they had been con- 
firmed in possession of their two villages of Brownstone and 
Monguagon below Detroit, but in 1807 their chiefs signed the 
Treaty of Detroit, by which, as we shall see, a large tract in 
southeastern Michigan, including those villages, was ceded to 
the United States. 

However, they were loth to give up the places where they 
had lived for so long and in 1809 an act of Congress was 
passed by which they were to remain in possession of their 
two villages with two tracts of land not to exceed 5000 acres 
for fifty years.® 

In 1812 Walk-in-the-Water, the Huron chief, and seven 
others petitioned the President that they be not dispossessed 
at the end of fifty years as provided in the Act of 1809. In 


*Stat. at_Large, II, 527, Bureau of Am. Ethnology, 181h Annual Report, Part 
II, 676. Fuller, Heonomic and Social Beginnings of Mich. Felch in Mich. 
P. and H. Colls., XXVI, 288, 297. 
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the petition they “set forth that they have peaceably cul- 
tivated the land they have lived on from time immemorial. 
They allege that they have built valuable houses and improve- 
ments on the land and have learned the use of the plough”’.* 

In spite of their attachment to the old settlements on the 
Detroit River they made a treaty with Governor Cass, Sept. 
20, 1818, by which they ceded all rights to the tracts which 
they held and received instead a grant of 4996 acres on both 
sides of the Huron River near Flat Rock in the present town- 
ship of Huron in Wayne County,® 

How long or to what extent they occupied this land is not 
known, but some time before 1842 they joined the other Wyan- 
dots in Ohio and in that year they ceded to the United States 
their reservation on the Huron River and migrated to what 
is now Wyandotte County, Kansas. There they remained un- 
til 1867 when they moved to a small tract in the northeastern 
part of Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, where they have 
since remained.® 

Estimates of the Huron population while living east of 
Lake Huron have been given. Those who lived in Michigan 
probably never numbered at one time over 1500, and at most 
times not more than 1000 or 1200. Those who were in Indian 
Territory numbered in 1885, 251, and in 1905, 378.°* 

But little time can be taken to consider the character of 
the Hurons and their manner of living. A memoir on Indian 
affairs in 1718 says that the Hurons about Detroit are “more 
sedate than the rest and are the bravest and most intelligent 
of all the nations.’ 

According to Charlevoix, who visited Detroit in 1721, the 
Hurons there were mostly nominal Christians. He also says 
that were it not for them the other Indians in that vicinity 
would starve, for they want brandy so badly that they give 


4Felch in Mich. P. and H. Colls., XXVI, 297. 

5Felch, op. cit., 283, Fuller, op. cit., 522; Bureau of Am. Ethnology, 18th 
Annual Report, Part II. 690. 

‘Felch, op. cit., 283; Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part I, 590; 
18th Annual Report, Part II, 776. 

6*Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part I, 590. 

7Campbell, Political History of Michigan, 85-86. 
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their time to gathering furs that they may trade for brandy, 
and will not fish or cultivate the soil. “The Hurons,” he con- 
tinues, “who are wiser, more laborious, and more accustomed 
to husbandry, being also endued with a greater share of fore- 
sight, entertain more solid thoughts, and by means of their 
industry are in a condition not only to subsist without being 
beholden to anyone, but also to furnish a supply to their neigh- 
bors.” They do this, however, not for humanity’s sake but for 
profit, as they are shrewd traders.® 

Charlevoix describes a gambling game to which the Hurons 
were very much addicted. They play for days, he says; near- 
ly all the village get interested and the players very excited. 
“They sometimes lose their rest and in some degree their very 
senses at it; they stake all they are worth, and several of 
them are known to continue it till they have stripped them- 
selves stark naked and lost all their movables in their cabins; 
some have even been known to stake their liberty for a cer- 
tain time.’ 

The Hurons were likewise great thieves and very expert in 
stealing. Upon discovery of the thief it was lawful to carry 
off everything in his cabin and to strip him and his wife and 
children without their objecting. 

According to Charlevoix the chieftainship among the Algon- 
quins was elective; while among the Hurons it was hereditary 
in the female line, but males only could fill the office. The 
chiefs requested or proposed measures or action rather than 
commanded. They never exceeded the bounds of the small 
authority with which they were vested. A counsellor was 
chosen by each family and they advised and assisted the chief- 
tain. The women had the chief authority among the Hurons. 
“But,” continues Charlevoix, “if this be their lawful constitu- 
tion their practice is seldom agreeable to it. In fact, the men 
never tell the women anything they would have to be kept 


8Charlevoix, Voyage to N. Am., 11, 12-13. 
*Charlevoix, op. cit., II, 13. 
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secret; and rarely any affair of consequence is communicated 
to them, though all is done in their name.”!° 

The Hurons have left their name rather generously on the 
map of Michigan. As Governor Felch said, some thirty years 
ago: “Apart from the noble ocean-like lake that bounds it on 
the east, Michigan has a county, a city, and three townships— 
each bearing the name of Huron. We have also within the 
borders of the State a Huron range of mountains, a Huron 
bay, and two Huron rivers; and the name Huron is borne 
by many a favorite street in our cities and villages.”!! In 
addition we have the city of Wyandotte. 

According to the same authortiy there have been five streams 
in Michigan bearing the name Huron. 1. “The river running 
through Detroit, first called the Huron and afterward the 
Savoyard. It is now lost sight of and its old channel is used 
for a sewer. 2. The present Clinton River, passing through 
Pontiac. 3. The Cass River, called in the Saginaw Treaty of 
1819 ‘the River Huron which empties into the Saginaw River.’ 
4. The present Huron River through Ann Arbor and Ypsi- 
lanti and into Lake Erie. 5. The Huron River of the Upper 
Peninsula, which flows into Lake Superior at or near Huron 
Bay above L’Anse. It still bears the name.”?? 

The Potawatomi, the name signifying “people of the place 
of fire,’ were an Algonquian people, early met with by the 
French on islands at the head of Green Bay, Wisconsin. They 
with the Chippewa and Ottawa originally formed one people, 
according to tradition, and reached the vicinity of Michili- 
mackinac together and from that point separated. They con- 
tinued to act in concert, however, on all important occasions. 

There is strong evidence that they, together with the Sauks, 
(from whom the name Saginaw is obtained, Saginawe signify- 
ing “the country or place of the Sauk”), Foxes, Mascoutens, 
and perhaps other tribes, had been living in the Lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan before the coming of the white man and 

0p. cit., II, 25. 


“Felch in Mich. P. and H. Colls., XXVI, 296. 
2Helch in Mich. P. and H. Colls., XXVI, 296. 
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had been driven to the region west of Lake Michigan by the 
Iroquois or their kindred, the Neutral Nation, about the time 
that the French were reaching the Great Lakes. 

Nicolet found Potawatomi in Wisconsin in 1634. In the 
Jesuit Relation for 1640 the Potawatomi are spoken of as liv- 
ing in the vicinity of the Winnebago.'* In 1641 they 
were at Sault Ste Marie, fleeing before the Sioux. The 
Jesuit Relation of 1642, speaking of the meeting of Raym- 
bault and Jogues with the tribes at Sault Ste. Marie, says 
that “a certain nation farther away, which they called Pou- 
teatami, had abandoned its country and taken refuge with the 
inhabitants of the Sault in order to escape from some other 
hostile nation which was continually harassing them.’ ”’'* 

After some years the Potawatomi moved southward from 
Green Bay and by the close of the 17th century had settled on 
Milwaukee River, around the southern end of Lake Michigan, 
and upon the St. Joseph River in Michigan. Much of this 
territory had been occupied by the Miami, who were driven 
into the Indiana and Ohio region. By 1800 they had spread 
into Indiana, northward to the Kalamazoo and Grand rivers, 
and across southern Michigan. Upon an invitation from 
Cadillac they had set up a village near Detroit. 

“The Potawatomi sided actively with the French down to 
the peace of 1763; they were prominent in the rising under 
Pontiac; and on the breaking out of the Revolution in 1775 
took arms against the United States, and continued hostilities 
until the Treaty of Greenville in 1795. They again took up 
arms in the British interest in 1812, and made final treaties 
of peace in 1815.”® 

By the Treaty of Chicago in 1821 they ceded nearly all of 
their lands in southwestern Michigan. By other treaties made 
from time to time they ceded the remainder, together with 
several small reservations that had been made, and promised 
to move to a reservation west of the Mississippi. However, 


%Verwyst Missionary Labors, 211, 1886. 
4Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 30. Part II, 289-290, 471-474. 
Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part II, 290. 
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when the time came in 1838 to leave the homes of their ances- 
tors, many refused and it was necessary to use military force. 
A part escaped and settled on Walpole Island in Lake St. 
Clair. A few hid in the woods and remained in southwestern 
Michigan, where their descendants still reside. The band that 
were taken west under military escort suffered much upon 
the long journey. A part of them were located in Iowa and 
the rest in Kansas, but in 1846°they were all united on a 
reservation in southern Kansas. In 1861 a part were again 
moved to Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, where their 
descendants still dwell. This deportation of the Potawatomi 
of Michigan and Indiana is a sad chapter in Indian history."® 

These Indians are described in early accounts as “the most 
docile and affectionate toward the French of all the savages 
of the West.” “They were also more kindly disposed toward 
Christianity, besides being more humane and civilized than 
the other tribes.” Tailhan says: “Their natural politeness 
and readiness to oblige was extended to strangers, which was 
very rare among these peoples. Up to this time (1864) they 
have resisted the rum and brandy with which the Anglo- 
Saxons have poisoned the other tribes.” We have other evi- 
dence, however, that they were demoralized like the other 
Indians by the white trader’s fire-water. “Sir William John- 
son complained in 1772 of robberies and murders committed 
by them through the intrigues and jealously of the French 
traders. Their women were more reserved than was usual 
among Indians and showed some tendency toward refinement 
in manners. Polygamy was common among the Potawatomi 
when they were visited by the early missionaries.”’** 

Charlevoix, speaking of the Potawatomi about Detroit in 
1721, says that they “are the finest men in all Canada and are 
besides of the sweetest natural temper.’’!® 

It has been said that “The Old Northwest furnishes no more 
vivid picture of Indian justice than that meted out by the 


%Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part II, 290; 18th Annual Report, 
passim. ; 

7Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part II, 290. 

w’wVoyage to N. Am., II, 138. 
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Potawatomi chiefs, who though they refused to sign the second 
Chicago treaty to cede the reservations, (made in the first 
Chicago treaty of 1821), nevertheless fulfilled the terms of 
that treaty fraudulently signed by unauthorized warriors, be- 
cause the pledged word of the Potawatomi nation had been 
given,—but they killed the Indian signers.”'® 

The greatest abilities and the highest virtues of the Pota- 
watomi are shown in the two chiefs Pokagon, father and son. 
The father was a renowned warrior, an able leader, and a 
wise counsellor. He was noted for his intelligence and strict 
temperance principles. The son, Simon, received a white man’s 
schooling and “was considered the best educated full-blooded 
Indian in America.” He says in a book which he wrote that 
“with six years of schooling he acquired an excellent knowl- 
edge of English, French, and Latin, and was able to read the 
New Testament in the original Greek.” He has been called 
“a philanthropist, a philosopher, and a poet. He was a sturdy 
and unyielding foe of intemperance and vice in every form, 
and a staunch advocate of all that is good.”’*”’) A grandson and 
a great grandson of Simon Pokagon were pupils in the Indian 
School at Mt. Pleasant at one time. _ 

The Potawatomi “probably never greatly exceeded 3000 
souls, and most estimates place them far below that number. 

In 1908 those in the United States were reported to 
number 2522, distributed as follows”: In Oklahoma, 1768; 
in Kansas, 676; and in Calhoun County, Michigan, 78. “A few 
besides these are scattered through their ancient territory 
and at various other points.”*! 

The word Ottawa is “from adawe, ‘to trade, ‘to buy and 
sell,” .... applied to the Ottawa because in early traditional 
times and also during the historic period they were noted 
among their neighbors as intertribal traders and barterers, 
dealing chiefly in corn-meal, sunflower oil, furs and _ skins, 
rugs or mats, tobacco, and medicinal roots and herbs.’’??. 


Sue I. Silliman in Mich. Hist. Mag., V1. 196. 
»Dustin in Mich. History Magazine, VI, 565 ff. 
2Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part II, 291. 
2Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part II, 167. 
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When white men first reached the region of the Lakes, the 
Ottawa, like the Hurons, were living east of Lake Huron. 
Champlain, who met them in 1615, designates them by the 
term, Les Cheveaux Relevez. They were armed only with the 
bow and arrow, a club, and a buckler of boiled leather. The 
men went entirely naked except in winter, and their bodies 
were much tattooed. Their faces were painted in different 
colors, their noses were pierced, and their ears were loaded 
with trinkets. He found the tribe populous and engaged in 
primitive agriculture, while the men were able warriors, hunt- 
ers, and fishermen. In the Jesuit Relation for 1667 they are 
reported as “little disposed toward the faith, for they were 
too much given to idolotry, superstitions, fables, polygamy, 
looseness of the marriage tie, and to all manner of license, 
which caused them to drop all native decency.” 

Attacked by the Iroquois, they fled in 1650, like the Hurons 
and the Potawatami, to Green Bay. By 1660, however, a 
part of them had moved to Keweenaw Bay on Lake Superior ; 
while another band had settled at La Pointe on Chequamegon 
Bay by 1670. But being attacked by the Sioux and receiving 
promise of protection from the French, they returned to their 
former dwelling place on Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron. 
“Their stay on Manitoulin Island was brief; by 1680 most of 
them had joined the Hurons at Mackinaw about the station 
established by Marquette in 1671.” 

Soon after 1700 a part of the tribe settled at L’Arbre Croche 
in the northwestern part of the Lower Peninsula, whence they 
spread along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan as far south 
as the St. Joseph River. Another band moved to the vicinity 
of Detroit. “They took an active part in all the Indian wars 
of that region up to the close of the War of 1812. The cele- 
brated chief Pontiac was a member of this tribe A small 
part of the tribe which refused to submit to the authority of 
the United States removed to Canada, and together with some 
Chippewa and Potawatomi, are now settled on Walpole Island 
in Lake St. Clair All the Ottawa lands along the east 
shore of Lake Michigan were ceded by various treaties, ending 
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with the Chicago Treaty of Sept. 26, 1833, wherein they agreed 
to remove to lands granted them on Mission River in the 
southeast corner of Kansas The great body, however, 
remained in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan, where they 
are still found” largely in its northwestern part.”* 

“Charlevoix says the Ottawa were one of the rudest nations 
of Canada, cruel and barbarous to an unusual degree and some- 
times guilty of cannibalism. Bacqueville de la Potherie says 
they were formerly very rude, but by intercourse with the 
Hurons they: have become more intelligent, imitating their 
valor, making themselves formidable to all the tribes with 
whom they were at enmity and respected by those with whom 
they were in alliance. It was said of them in 1859: ‘This 
people is still advancing in agricultural pursuits; they may 
be said to have entirely abandoned the chase; all of them live 
in good, comfortable log cabins; have fields enclosed with rail 
fences; and own domestic animals.”’4 

In 1900, the number of Ottawa in Michigan was about 4500. 
_ The term Chippewa is a popular adaptation of the word 
Ojibway, meaning “to roast till puckered up,” referring to the 
puckered seam on their moccasins. 

It was one of the largest tribes of our country, its range 
being along both shores of Lake Huron and Lake Su- 
perior, and westward through northern Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota into the Dakotas. 

When the French first came to the Lakes, according to Cass, 
the great center of Indian influence and the seat of Chippewa 
power was on the southern shore of Lake Superior and well 
toward its western end. Here was kept burning that eternal 
fire whose extinction foretold or accompanied the downfall of 
that power.”® 

In spite of their numbers and extent of territory occupied 
they did not play as large a part in history as some of the 
smaller tribes because of their remote location. 


2Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part II, 170; Charlevoix, Voyage to 
N. America, [Caxton Club ed.] II, 7, note. 

*Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part II, 170. 

Cass, Discourse before Historical Society of Michigan. 
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“They were first noticed in the Jesuit Relation of 1640 as 
residing at the Sault, and it is possible that Nicollet met them 
in 1634 or 1639. In 1642 they were visited by Raymbault and 
Jogues, who found them at the Sault.” 

They formed a sort of loose confederacy with the Ottawa 
and the Potawatomi, who together were sometimes called the 
Three Brothers or the Three Fires, and with whom they took 
part in all the wars against the English and the Americans 
until after the War of 1812. 

“Those living within the United States made a treaty with 
the Government in 1815, and have since remained peaceful, 
all residing on reservations or allotted lands within their 
original territory in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota, with the exception of the small band of Swan 
Creek and Black River Chippewa, who sold their lands in 
southern Michigan in 1886” and removed to Kansas.”® 

Lanman calls the Chippewa as “wild as the deer of their 
woods and unbending as their granite mountains.” School- 
craft “describes the Chippewa warriors as equaling in physical 
appearance the best formed of the northwestern Indians, with 
the possible exception of the Foxes.” They were fierce and 
persistent fighters and often treated their prisoners with 
horrible barbarity. At times they indulged in cannibalism. 
Christianity had little effect on them, owing somewhat to the 
influence of their medicine-men. Polygamy was common. 

“Tt is impossible to determine the past or present number of 
the Chippewa, as in former times only a small part of the 
tribes came in contact with the whites at any period, and 
they are now so mixed with other tribes in many quarters 
that no separate returns are given. Principal estimates are as 
follows”: In 1764, about 25,000; 1788 and 1794, 15,000; 1848, 
30,000; 1851, 28,000. In 1884, there were about 5,500 in Mich- 
igan and 16,000 in the United States. In 1905, there were 
probably 15,000 in Canada, and nearly the same number in the 
United States, of whom 3,000 or 4,000 were in Michigan.?? 


*Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part I, 277-278. 
“Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30, Part I, 279-280. 
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Other Indians besides the four tribes already discussed had 
little influence upon the history of Michigan, except the Iro- 
quois. The Shawnee and Miami, living near our southern 
border, under the influence of Pontiac and Tecumseh, engaged 
in wars affecting our early history. The Foxes and other 
tribes living west of Lake Michigan made a few incursions 
into the region east of that lake. The Sioux frequently 
checked the westward movement of the Lakes Indians and 
turned a part of them back into Michigan. 

The powerful Iroquois by their insatiable hostility to the 
Hurons and the Algonquins and by their earlier possession 
of fire-arms caused a great shifting of Indian population in 
the vicinity of the Lakes and kept the Michigan Indians in 
almost constant agitation. They followed the war-path at 
times into Michigan, coming at least once as far as Point 
Iroquois on Lake Superior, 900 miles from home. It was 
commonly said of them that they “advance like foxes, attack 
like lions, and fly like birds.’**. It was fear of them that 


caused La Hontan to abandon and destroy Fort St. Joseph 
on the present site of Port Huron and flee to Michili- 
mackinac.”® 


The location of the Iroquois together with their strength 
gave them control of the water-way along Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie and compelled the French to use the Ottawa-Lake 
Nipissing route. This caused the latter to locate their mission 
stations and trading posts at the Sault and at Michilimackinac 
instead of in southern Michigan, until Cadillac had sufficient 
foresight and courage to settle at Detroit. It is possible that 
if the French had obtained an earlier and firmer hold upon the 
lower Lakes they would not so soon have lost their hold on 
America. 

The Iroquois also seriously interfered at times with the fur 
trade from the Michigan country to Montreal and Quebec. 
This materially affected the prosperity of the St. Lawrence 
settlements and the western posts, for the fur trade was the 


*Charlevoix, Voyage to North America, [Caxton Club Edition], I, 291. 
Utley and Cutcheon, Michigan, I, 67 
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life of Canada. As La Hontan states: “For you must know 
that Canada subsists only upon the trade of skins or furs, 
three-fourths of which come from the people that live around 
the Great Lakes.’’° 

It was the fur trade, in fact, that dominated the history of 
Michigan and the region of the Lakes until well past the 
War of 1812. It was for this largely that the French came 
into the region. It was for this that the British negotiated, 
intrigued, and fought. This was a big cause of Pontiac’s War, 
the fighting in the Northwest during the Revolutionary War, 
the retention of the western posts by the English after that 
conflict, the Indian troubles during Washington’s administra- 
tion, and the War of 1812. And the Indian played a big part 
in the fur-trading game, if, indeed, he was not essential to it. 

The demands of commerce caused the Indians to be regarded 
merely as a medium of the fur trade, says Schoolcraft, “which 
was pursued at great hazards, excited deep animosity in the 
breasts of the respective commercial factors, and gave an ab- 
sorbing interest to all that took place in the Indian country 
for two centuries.’’*1 

Upon the savage the fur trade worked a transformation, 
says Professor Turner, an authority on western history. “It 
found him without iron, hunting merely for food and raiment. 
It put into his hands iron and guns, and made him a hunter 
for furs with which to purchase the goods of civilization. Thus 
it tended to perpetuate the hunter stage The trading 
' post left the unarmed tribes at the mercy of those that had 
bought fire-arms, and this caused a relocation of the Indian 
tribes and an urgent demand for the trader by the remote and 
unvisited Indians. It made the Indian dependent on the 
white man’s supplies. The stage of civilization that could 
make a gun and gunpowder was too far above the bow and 
arrow stage to be reached by the Indian. Instead of elevat- 
ing him the trade exploited him. But at the same time 
the trading post gave to the Indians the means of resistance 


*TaHontan, I, 53, London, 1703. 
*Algic Researches, TI. 10 
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to agricultural settlement. ... . It gradually exploited the 
Indian’s hunting ground. By inter-marriages with the French 
traders the purity of the stock was destroyed and a mixed 
race produced.”’*?) Many of the pupils in the Government 
Indian School at Mt. Pleasant still bear French names. 

“Upon the white man”, continues Professor Turner, “the 
effect of the Indian trading post was also very considerable. 
The Indian trade gave both English and French a footing 
in America. But for the Indian supplies some of the most im- 
portant settlements would have perished.” And this holds 
good for the early Michigan settlements. Detroit owed its 
early celebrity to its connection with Indian affairs. And, 
according to Schoolcraft, the inhabitants lived rather upon the 
industry of the natives than upon their own.** “Baron La 
Hontan was obliged to go to Mackinaw in the spring of 1688 
to purchase provisions for his fort (Fort St. Joseph at the out- 
let of Lake Huron,) from the Indians there”. And at Mack- 
inac the whites frequently depended upon the red man for 
their food.*4 

The fur trade “invited to exploration: the dream of a water 
route to India and of mines,” to quote Professor Turner again, 
“was always present, but the effective practical induce- 
ment to opening the water systems of the interior, and the 
thing that made exploration possible, was the fur trade. As 
has been shown, the Indian eagerly invited the trader. Up 
to a certain point also the trade fostered the advance of settle- 
ments. As long as they were in extension of trade with the 
Indians they were welcomed. The trading posts were the 
pioneers of many settlements along the entire colonial fron- 

They were centers about which settlements collected 

after the exploitation of the Indian.” In Michigan we have 
such cases at Detroit, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, the Sault, and 
others. And the trading posts, it must be remembered, were 
established at places where the Indians gathered. This was 

Turner, Character and Influence of the Indian Trade, 68. 


8Discourse before Michigan Historical Society. 
*Campbell, Political History of Michigan, 49. 
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determined largely by natural features, such as abundance of 
game or fish and easy access by water routes.*® 

“Although the efforts of the Indians and of the great trading 
companies .... were to obstruct agricultural settlement,.... 
nevertheless reports brought back by the individual trader 
guided the steps of the agricultural pioneer. The trader was 
the farmer’s pathfinder into some of the richest regions of the 
continent. Both favorably and unfavorably the influence of 
the Indian trade on settlement was very great. The trading 
post was the strategic point in the rivalry of France and Eng- 
land for the Northwest. The American colonists came to know 
that the land was worth more than the beaver that built in 
the streams, but the mother country fought for the North- 
west as the field of Indian trade in all the wars from 1689 to 
1812,”6 

It is not an exaggeration, then, to say, as has been said, 
that the “Indian is the predominant factor in the early history 
of the Northwest.”** 

The French came to the Michigan region not alone to barter 
for furs with the Indians but to save their souls as well. 
Missionary zeal was a powerful factor in the exploration and 
settlement of our State. 

In many ways the interests of the Jesuit fathers and the 
traders and coureurs de bois clashed in regard to the treat- 
ment of the Indians. The “black gowns” opposed settlements 
in the Indian country because the traders demoralized and 
debauched the natives. They strove hard to keep strong drink 
from the Indians, while the traders soon learned that the 
surest and cheapest way to obtain a good supply of furs was 
to supply firewater liberally. 

Cadillac tried to solve the problem by maintaining a 
monopoly in brandy and by doling it out to the Indians in 
small quantities; but the shrewd red men sometimes formed 
pools, several giving their portions to one of their number 


*Turner, Op. Cit., 69. 

%*Turner, Op. Cit., T0. 

37Cox, The Indian as a Diplomatic Factor in the History of the Old Northwest, 
Ohio Arch, and Hist. Society Publications, XVIII. 
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so that he might get satisfactorily drunk, while the others 
awaited their turn on some other day. And bootleggers ap- 
peared in the vicinity of Detroit then as well as now and 
found means of getting liquors to those who thirsted. 

The white man’s intoxicants in Michigan have more than 
counterbalanced all attempts to civilize and Christianize our 
Indians; and when we add the diseases which the white man 
brought to the red, the balance is tipped hopelessly on the 
wrong side. 

The French. got on remarkably well with the Indians in 
Michigan. As a Chippewa chief said in 1826 at the Sault: 
“When the French arrived at these falls, they came and kissed 
us. They called us children and we found them fathers. We 
lived like brothers in the same lodge and we always had where- 
withal to clothe us. They never mocked our ceremonies and 
they never molested the places of our dead. Seven generations 
of men have passed away, but we have not forgotten it. Just, 
very just, were they toward us.”*® 

The French found the Iroquois and Algonquins already 
enemies. “They turned the contest to their advantage’, says 
Schoolcraft, “by forming a league with the party from whom 
they had most to hope and most to fear. And the league they 
early formed they never broke. They attended the Algon- 
quins in their hunting parties and in their war parties; in 
their days of feasting and of fasting; in their councils and 
their battles,..... They formed settlements in their remotest 
villages and cemented their friendship by intermarriage.’ 

There were a few exceptions to the almost uniformly good 
relations that existed between the French and Indians in 
Michigan. Lanman says that in the third year after Detroit 
was founded the Ottawa set fire to the village after they had 
returned from a council with the English at Albany. 

In 1712 the Foxes and Mascoutens from the country west 
of Lake Michigan, in alliance with the Iroquois and perhaps 
urged on by the English, attacked Detroit, but were repulsed 


%8Schoolcraft, Discourse before the Historical Society of Michigan. 
Schoolcraft, Op. Cit. 
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with the aid of the Michigan tribes and others from the west- 
ern country. Dubuisson, the French commander at Detroit, 
was nearly determined to abandon the post and retire to 
Michilimackinaec but was dissuaded by the friendly Indians.* 

In 1747, a conspiracy was formed under the leadership of 
Orontony, or Nicolas, a Huron chief, influenced, doubtless, by 
the English, to destroy not only Detroit but all the northwest- 
ern posts. It would appear that the Hurons, Ottawa, Pota- 
watomi, or a part of these tribes at least, and many other 
tribes of the middle west entered the conspiracy. It is said 
that a Huron woman revealed the plan to a Jesuit priest, who 
informed Longueuil, the commander at Detroit, who warned 
the other French posts. Nicolas, however, was no Pontiac 
and no general action took place, although a few murders 
were committed. -Again it was questioned whether it might 
not be well to remove the fort from Detroit, this time to Bois 
Blanc Island; but it was decided to remain, as the Indians 
had settled about Detroit. 

After the defeat of the French by the English in their long 
rivalry for control in America, “there was no longer any 
European rival to contend against; no competition existed for 
the monopoly and profits of the Indian trade; and no risk of an 
alliance with any civilized power to molest the long frontier 
which through many years had been desolated with fire..... 
The motive for cultivating the friendship of the Indians, which 
had been dictated by policy, no longer existed.”* 

The Indians’ favor and assistance had been won by the 
French by sending skillful agents to them, by conferences, by 
the coureurs de bois living with them. They supplied them 
with guns, ammunition, strong drink, and made them many 
presents. When the English took possession they were not 
so lavish with presents, English traders often grossly cheated 
them, under-weighing their furs, overcharging them for goods, 
and giving them kegs filled with water instead of rum. The 


*“Lanman. 
“Campbell, Political History of Michigan, 103; Bureau of American Ethnology, 
589 
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English took no pains to understand the Indians or to placate 
them. 

The stage was set for a tragedy and a capable leading man 
was at hand. Pontiac, an Ottawa, was perhaps the ablest 
Indian that America has produced; and the play under his 
competent direction had many bloody scenes and came near to 
a tragic denoument for the English in Michigan and the North- 
west. Nine out of twelve posts along the Great Lakes were 
‘aptured. 

“To form a-just estimate of his character”, said Cass, “we 
must judge him by the circumstances in which he was placed; 
by the profound ignorance and barbarism of his people; by 
his own destitution of all education and information; and by 
the jealous, fierce, and intractable spirit of his compeers. 
When measured by this standard, we shall find few of the men 
whose names are familiar to us more remarkable for all they 
proposed and achieved than Pontiac His virtues seem to 
have been his own, and his vices those of his age and nation.”’** 

During the Revolution, “Michigan, although removed from 
the seat of war”, to quote Lanman, “was the rendezvous of 
hostile bands of Indians, who were sent out against the Amer- 
ican wilderness, and the bloody mart where the price of 
scalps was paid. War parties were constantly going out 
from Mackinaw and Detroit and returning with these scalps 
for which they were paid at the old council-house in Detroit.’’** 

The story of Hamilton and George Rogers Clark is well 
known. Attacks by Michigan Indians upon Kentucky settle- 
ments brought Clark into the Northwest. His success un- 
doubtedly was a factor in fixing the international boundary 
through the Lakes instead of along the Ohio River. 

“In the years following 1783, the Northwest became not only 
internationally important but Indian relations monopolized 


almost every point from which its affairs were viewed.’’* 
Interest in the fur trade, in which the Indians played an 


*#Cass, Discourse. 

“History of Michigan, 137. 

“Cox, “Indian as a Diplomatic Factor in the History of the Old Northwest,” 
in Ohio Arch. and Hist. Society Publications, XVIII, 552. 
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almost necessary part, furnished a motive to the English Gov- 
ernment to retain posts for thirteen years, for insisting on the 
right to trade with the Indians on the American side of the 
boundary, and for the right to navigate the Mississippi.*® 

It was difficult for the British officials to get it out of 
their heads that the region between the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers and the Great Lakes was not to remain an Indian reser- 
ration. The Indians were encouraged to keep the Americans 
out of the country, and they were told that the posts were 
being held by the English chiefly for their benefit. 

“Deliberately and remorselessly the plans were laid,” says 
Judge Campbell, “to excite the Indians to indiscriminate 
slaughter, and from 1775 to 1814 the tribes were urged on 
and stirred up by British commanders or emissaries against 
the American settlements.’** “The fur trade,” he continues, 
“was still a power, and anything which drove out the wild 
beasts and opened the land to culture was in the way of this 
powerful ministry of barbarism. The early associated fur 
traders were the worst enemies to improvement which this 
region ever encountered; and in the sequel they very nearly 
succeeded in changing our political destiny.’’*5 

Michigan Indians played a big part in defeating Harmar 
and St. Clair, and it was largely Michigan Indians that Wayne 
defeated at Fallen Timbers. One of the results of that fight 
was the naming of Michigan’s greatest county. 

Indian discontent and opposition to the advancing settle- 
ments of the Americans in the years preceding the War of 
1812 were organized by a leader only second to Pontiac in 
ability. The Shawnee Tecumseh was not a Michigan Indian 
but he had much to do for a time with Michigan affairs. The 
combination of western Indians which he created was formid- 
able. He claimed that he did not want war but a_ peace- 
ful arrangement with the whites. However, the young 
warriors got beyond his control in his absence and the battle 
of Tippecanoe was fought. 


“On. Cit., 554. 
“Campbell, Political History of Michigan, 172. 
“Campbell, Op. Cit.; 138. 
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This may be regarded in some ways as the opening engage- 
ment of the second war with Great Britain. At any rate, 
British influence was still strong with the Indians and they 
played a conspicuous part against the Americans in the war 
in the West. Tecumseh was given the rank of major general 
in the British army, and his advice was valuable to the Brit- 
ish commanders at all times. He aided Brock in his plans 
for the capture of Detroit and is said to have drawn a map 
of the region for him on elm bark. 

The Indians had much to do with the capture of Detroit, 
not so much by their fighting activities, for they inflicted no 
appreciable direct damage upon the American forces, as by 
the fear which they inspired in the heart of General Hull. 

General Brock knew how to capitalize that fear. Accord- 
ing to Lanman he sent a message to Hull, saying: “It is far 
from my intention to join in a war of extermination, but you 
must be aware that the numerous body of Indians who have 
attached themselves to my troops will be beyond my control 
the moment the contest commences.”*? Of the 1300 men under 
Brock at Detroit, it is estimated that 700 were Indians. 

The bloody affair at the River Raisin with which the red 
men had so much to do need not be recounted. The story goes 
that Tecumseh reprimanded Proctor for allowing the massacre 
and told him that he ought to put on skirts as he was not fit 
to command men. 

At Mackinac the Chippewas did good service for the Eng- 
lish in helping to repel the attempts to recapture the Island. 
And in the Battle of the Thames, where Tecumseh met his 
fate, they again fought. 

At the close of the war, on July 16, 1814, a second Treaty 
of Greenville was signed with the Indians, by which they 
accepted an American alliance and agreed to take up arms 
against the British. 

In the negotiations which resulted in the Treaty of Ghent 
the English commissioners endeavored to take care of the 





*History of Michigan, 194. 
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Indians. According to Professor Cox, they proposed an Indian 
buffer state, including a part of the region between the Lakes 
and the Ohio, under the joint guarantee of the United States 
and Great Britain. The more radical London papers de- 
manded that this state should be located on the Ohio and that 
Great Britain should resume sovereignty on both sides of the 
Great Lakes.®! 

After the war of 1812, the Indians, while not engaging in 
open hostilities, were the source of much annoyance and 
alarm. They stole the stock of the settlers, plundered their 
houses, and did much to create the condition of poverty and 
distress which prevailed.°” Fear of the red men checked immi- 
gration to the Territory and hindered its development. 

Fortunate, indeed, was it that Cass had been appointed Gov- 
ernor. He understood the Indian character, he had clear 
notions of how the natives should be treated, and he had the 
courage and the energy to carry out his ideas. He dealt with 
the Indians firmly but justly and soon restored order and won 
their respect. 

Cass believed that the Michigan country should not be kept 
for the trade in furs but that it should be opened up for farm- 
ing. To this end, the time had come, he felt, that title to 
much more land should be obtained from the Indians. Upon 
his recommendation, therefore, he was authorized by the Gov- 
ernment to make treaties for that purpose. Before following 
out his work in that line it may be well to notice what land 
had already been granted. 

By the Treaty of Fort McIntosh, in 1785, with the Delaware, 
Wyandot, Ottawa, and Chippewa nations, a strip of land was 
granted running along Lake Erie and the Detroit River from 
the Raisin River to Lake St. Clair, six miles wide, and also a 
tract twelve miles square about the post at Mackinac. This 
treaty did not go into effect because of the hostility of the 
Indians. 


51Cox, Op. Cit., 564. 
See Mich. P. and H. Collections, VIII, 161. 
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In 1789, General St. Clair negotiated the Treaty of Fort 
Harmar, by which the grants made in 1785 were reaffirmed. 
An exception was made of two villages of the Wyandots on 
the Detroit River. The four Michigan tribes were represented 
in this treaty. 

The Treaty of Greenville, negotiated by the victorious Gen- 
eral Wayne, in 1795, with many tribes of Indians, including 
the four of Michigan, secured peace and obtained “the post 
of Detroit and all the lands to the north, the west, and the 
south of it of which the Indian title has been extinguished 
by gifts or grants to the French or English governments, and 
so much more land, to be annexed to the district of Detroit, 
as shall be comprehended between the River Rosine (Raisin) 
on the south, Lake St. Clair on the North, and a line the 
general course whereof shall be six miles distant from the 
west end of Lake Erie and Detroit River. Also the post of 
Michilimackinac and all the land on the island on which the 
post stands”, together with Bois Blanc Island near by and 
certain small tracts on the adjacent mainland. Much more 
land was granted in Ohio. 

“The Treaty of Greenville,” says Governor Felch, “is one 
of the most important ever made with the Indian nations, 
and the council at which it was made was one of the most 
imposing. The sachems and chiefs who were in attendance 
discussed very fully the subjects of the treaty,” and few de- 
liberative assemblies or councils of white men have been carried 
on with more dignity and ability and with better speech- 
making than this one of red men.*8 

As has been said by another writer: “In formal ceremony, 
in the extent of territory involved, and in subsequent results, 
many of the treaties with the aborigines of this section rank 
in importance with the significant results of European dip- 
lomacy”.*4 


83Mich. P. and H. Colls., XXVI, 281. 
4Cox, “Indian as a Diplomatic Factor in the puter of the Old Northwest,” 
Ohio Arch. and Hist. Society Publications, XVIII, 542 
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Governor Hull was authorized by President Jefferson to 
obtain more land in Michigan Territory, and he accordingly 
secured, by the Treaty of Detroit, in 1807, the Indian title to 
a large tract south and east of a line running from opposite 
the mouth of the Au Glaize River where it empties into the 
Maumee due north to the latitude of the outlet of Lake Huron 
and thence in a northeasterly direction to White Rock on the 
shore of Lake Huron in what is now Huron County. This 
included the territory of the present counties of Monroe, Lena- 
wee, Wayne, Washtenaw, Macomb, Oakland, Livingston, St. 
Clair, Lapeer, Genesee, and parts of Jackson, Ingham, Shia- 
wassee, Tuscola, and Sanilac. The four tribes of Michigan 
joined in this grant. Several reservations, each of a few miles 
square, were made by the Indians. 

Somewhat elaborate preparations were made for the coun- 
‘cil which resulted in the Saginaw Treaty of 1819. Two vessels 
were sent from Detroit carrying a company of soldiers and 
provisions and supplies. A council house, said to have been 
several hundred feet long, with a roof of boughs and with 
sides open, was constructed in advance. Here General Cass 
met a body of Chippewa estimated to number from 1500 to 
4000.°° 

After a few days spent in negotiations, the Indians ceded 
the land lying between the boundary of 1807 and a line com- 
mencing on that line running north from the mouth of the 
Au Glaize River six miles south of the base line, so-called, or 
six miles south of the northern boundary of Jackson County, 
running west sixty miles to a point about four miles northeast 
of the city of Kalamazoo, thence northeasterly through the 
couties of Barry, Ionia, Montcalm, Isabella, Clare, Roscommon, 
Crawford, and Oscoda to the source of Thunder Bay River, 
and along that river to Lake Huron. Many reservations, 
containing several thousand acres, were made by the Chip- 
pewa. 


5S5Mich. P. and H. Colls., VII, 262-270; XXVI, 517-534. 
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The next important treaty of cession was negotiated by 
Governor Cass and Solomon Sibley with the Ottawa, Chip- 
pewa, and Potawatomi, at Chicago in 1821. The land ceded 
included the southwestern portion of the State south of the 
Grand River and west of the former cession lines, except the 
small corner southwest of the St. Joseph River, which was 
yranted by treaties in 1828 and 1833. The usual number of 
small tracts were saved as reservations. 

In 1836, at Washington, Schoolcraft secured from the 
Ottawa and Chippewa a release of all the remaining part of 
the Lower Peninsula and the eastern part of the Upper Penin- 
sula as far west as the Chocolate and Escanaba rivers, with 
the exception of rather large reservations. This was the 
largest territory in Michigan ceded at any one time. 

The last of the large grants was made by the Chippewa 
in the Treaty of La Pointe, in 1842, and released the re- 
mainder of the Upper Peninsula. It was secured by Robert 
Stuart. Large tracts were reserved by the Indians.*® 

The various reservations that had been made in the several 
treaties were released from time to time as demand for timber, 
mineral, and agricultural lands became stronger. As the 
tribal organizations loosened, the Indians wished to have the 
land divided so that they might hold it by families and as 
individuals. The Government also favored this plan as a 
means of furthering the civilization of its dusky wards. 

This change of policy by the Government in regard to the 
holding of Indian lands, according to which individual owner- 


ship was substituted for tribal possession, commenced in 1854 
and 1855 by treaties with the Ottawa and Chippewa. It was 
part of a larger policy of breaking up the tribes and treat- 
ing the Indians as citizens. The head of a family was usually 
given 80 acres and a single person over twenty-one years 


was usually given 40 acres.** 


hor the foregoing treaties with maps see Felch in Mich. P. and H. Colls., 
XXVI, 274-297; Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan, pp. LXIV 
and 520-530; 18th Annual Report of Am. Bureau of Ethnology, 648-948, passim. 
See Feleh in Mich. P. and H. Collections, XXVI, 289. 
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The process of allotting reservations to be held in severalty 
has been carried on until there are no reservations remaining 
within the State. 

While this policy was undoubtedly the right one, and while 
the Government endeavored to protect the individual Indian 
land holders, much of the soil to which they held title passed 
into the hands of white men, often at less than its real value. 
In most cases the Indians failed to develop their holdings, 
their ownership retarded the progress of a community, and 
possession by whites was much desired. 

For every one of the land cessions in Michigan made by the 
Indians to the Government a valuable consideration was 
promised in return. To quote Governor Felch: “Sometimes 
it is to be paid in installments; sometimes in coin; sometimes 
in goods; sometimes in provisions; sometimes in annual pay- 
ments, running through many years; sometimes it is to go to 
their favorite chiefs; sometimes to their creditors in payment 
of their debts; sometimes to their half-breed relatives. The 
precise amount of money consideration given under the treat- 
ies above mentioned for the Indian title to the land within the 
boundaries of Michigan cannot readily be ascertained, but I 
am satisfied that it cannot be less than from two and a half 
to three millions of dollars, a princely sum for a priceless 
domain. . 

“But there are other provisions in these Indian treaties 
which are really of greater value than can be reckoned in 
dollars and cents. The Indians are to be furnished at the 
expense of the government with interpreters, mechanics, farm- 
ers, blacksmiths, gunsmiths, cattle and agricultural imple- 
ments. It furnishes the means for the support of missions 
and schools and sometimes for the physician’s services. These 
are strong, practical and helpful aids, urging the savage on to 
a higher and better life and offering a vigorous arm to help 
him on the way.” 

While the red men often struck terror to the hearts of the 
early settlers, especially of those recently arrived in the State, 


8P,. and H, Collections, XXVI, 290. 
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and while there was sometimes cause for alarm, particularly 
if the natives had been drinking fire-water, seldom did they 
do any harm to the whites. On the other hand, they were fre- 
quently of great help to them. We have this testimony in 
regard to the Indians of the Grand River Valley: “The 
Indians who lived here when the white men first entered 
the Valley were peacefully and amicably inclined, often aid- 
ing and succoring the pioneers in time of need, providing 
game or fish, and exchanging courtesies with them of various 
kinds in a neighborly and friendly spirit. If the white man 
lost his horse, an Indian, keener of search or observation, 
was sure to bring tidings of the missing animal. Deer were 
plenty, and in most seasons the Indians not only supplied 
their own families with meat, but often when a deer was 
slain presented their white neighbors with choice pieces of 
venison. They gathered wild berries and fruits in their sea- 
son, and these, as well as game, furs, dressed deer skin and 
moccasins, they were wont to ‘swap’ for flour, salt, tobacco, 
ammunition, sugar, blankets, and such other articles as they 
desired—not forgetting ‘fire-water’ if that was obtainable, 
and seldom was it lacking.°® 

The early settlers adopted many of the ways of the Indians. 
For instance, the natives well knew how to tan leather and 
the whites followed their methods. They also adopted the 
Indian method of curing meat called jerking. The whites 
often wore moccasins like the Indians and other articles of 
dress such as trousers, coats, gloves, and leggins made of buck- 
skin. The pioneer obtained several valuable articles of food 
from the aborigines, such as corn, beans, squash, pumpkins, 
etc. 

“The Indians”, writes Charles Moore, “who have been with 
us in every fight from the beginning of Michigan’s history, 
had their place also in the Rebellion, albeit a very small place. 
Attached to Colonel DeLand’s First Michigan Sharpshooters 


Goss, ‘Indians of the Grand River Valley,” in Michigan P. and H. Collec- 
tions, XXX, 189-190. 

ou “Pioneer and Aborigine’, in Mich. P. and H. Collections, XXVIII, 
467-478. 
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was a company of civilized Indians, who won fame at Spott- 
sylvania. On that bloody 9th day of May, 1863, the Federal 
line, advancing with a cheer, met the charging enemy in a 
dense thicket of pines, and in the hand-to-hand struggle that 
followed the Union forces were slowly forced back. On a 
little rise of ground the Fourteenth New York battery, sup- 
ported by the Second and Twenty-seventh Michigan Infantry 
and the First Michigan Sharpshooters, was doing its best to 
hold the ground. Every now and then the Confederates would 
fight their way up to the battery and lay hold on the cannon 
to turn them upon the Union forces, but to touch one of 
those guns meant instant death at the hands of the sharp- 
shooters. In this desperate encounter the little band of 
Indians was commanded by Lieutenant Graverat of Little 
Traverse, an educated half-breed. Under a perfect storm of 
lead their numbers seemed to melt away, but there was no 
sign of faltering. Sheltered behind trees, they poured volley 
after volley at the zealous foe, and above the din of battle 
their war-whoop rang out with every volley. At dusk the 
ammunition gave out, but with the others the Indians rushed 
forward at the shout of ‘Give ’em steel boys!’ from the twice 
wounded but still plucky Colonel DeLand. When darkness 
came to end the bloody day, Lieutenant Graverat was among 
the hundred and seventeen wounded sharpshooters, and a few 
months later he died of his wounds.’”® 

“Mr. Gil R. Osmun, afterwards Secretary of State, was often 
sent to the trenches with orders for Colonel DeLand, and on 
one occasion he took an order from Sheridan to stop all firing. 
The Indians alone disobeyed the orders. They had come to 
fight and whenever a rebel head showed itself they fired at it. 
At last they were told that such action would cause Colonel 
DeLand to be shot for disobedience, and then only they 
ceased.’’6? 

6i\Moore, ‘“‘The Days of Fife and Drum,” in Michigan P. and H. Collections, 


XXVIII, 447. 
®Moore, Op. Cit., 447, note. 
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A few of the roads in Michigan follow former Indian trails. 
Many more would do so had not the practice been adopted of 
laying out roads along section lines under the rectangular 
system of surveys. As Professor Hurlbert has written: “It 
is possible to believe that in the earliest times the Indians 
travelled only on rivers and lakes. When they turned inland 
we can be practically sure that they found, ready-made and 
deeply worn, the very routes of travel which have since borne 
their name. For the beginning of the history of roadmaking 
of this central west, we must go back two centuries, when 
the buffalo, urged by his need of change of climate, newer feed- 
ing grounds, and fresher salt licks, first found his way through 
the forests. Even if the first thoroughfares were made by the 
mastodon and mound-builder, they first came to the white 
man’s knowledge as buffalo traces, and later became Indian 
trails” .® 

“When the explorer and settler entered Michigan”, writes 
a pioneer, “he found a wilderness without civilized roads. 
He, however, was not left alone without guide or path. The 
red men were here and here were their trails, footpaths ex- 
tending thickly in many directions and from all important 
points These paths were numerous and in constant use, 
both by red men and white. All the earliest wagon routes 
followed these simple commercial trails. The great Chicago 
road from Detroit, the Territorial from the same place to St. 
Joseph, and several other general highways and many less ones 
followed as closely as possible aboriginal thoroughfares. These 
roads were of incalculable use to the explorer, hunter, and 
pioneer, along -them he could proceed with certainty to any 
place previously selected as an objective point. Their im- 
portance will the readier be seen when it is remembered that 
they avoided all the greater obstacles, conducted to the easier 
fords over streams, to the best fishing and hunting districts, 
and conveniently near the lines pursued by trapping”. 


%Red Men’s Roads, 6. 
“Thorpe in Mich. P. and H. Collections, XXVIII, 469. 
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“Along the lines that nature had drawn the Indians traded 
and warred; along their trails—the trader passed”. The 
pioneer settler followed the same paths. Then came the road 
builder, straightening the trails, and, following the surveyor’s 
lines, too often abandoning them altogether. 

Perhaps the most permanent monuments of the Indians in 
Michigan are geographical names. Fortunately many Indian 
place names have been retained on the map of our State. 

It has already been noticed that three of the four tribes 
inhabiting this region have given their names to geographic 
features or political divisions. The name “Michigan” is itself 
an Indian term. Thirty or more of our counties have retained 
Indian names. In 1840, twenty-eight counties were laid out 
and named by the State Legislature in the northern part of 
the Lower Peninsula, thus completing the subdivision of that 
part of Michigan. All but one of these were given names of 
Indian origin; and it is probable, says Mr. William L. Jenks, 
an authority on this subject, that Schoolcraft had much to do 
with selecting them. Not all of these names met with public 
approval, and in 1843 the Legislature changed sixteen of them. 
The Irish must have had something to do with it as names 
from the Emerald Isle were substituted in five instances. In 
some cases it is fortunate that difficult Indian names were 
abandoned; but in others the Indian titles were euphonious 
and characteristic and the changes were a distinct loss.® 

One needs only to study the map of the two peninsulas to 
discover that a large number of the names of cities, villages, 
and townships, rivers, lakes, and other natural features are of 
Indian origin. Some are the names of tribes, others of chief- 
tains, while many are common. nouns signifying natural 
features or characteristics. In a few cases Schoolcraft in- 
vented names by combining Indian roots or parts of words. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that so many have been. retained. 

Earlier in this paper estimates have been given of the 
numbers of the different tribes of Michigan. Schoolcraft thinks 


STurner, The Indian Trade, 72. 
®Jenks, “History and Meaning of the County Names of Michigan’, in Mich. 
P. and H. Collections, XXXVIII, 460 ff. 
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that generally the Indian population was over-estimated. As 
several thousand acres were necessary to support one in- 
dividual living by hunting, the whole area of Michigan could 
not maintain a large Indian population. 

According to Lanman, who says that he is indebted to 
Schoolcraft, there were in Michigan in 1837, 60 Wyandots, 150 
Potawatomi, 2519 Ottawa, and 5008 Chippewa, or 7737 in all. 
The Indian population of the State according to the United 
States census for the past few decades is as follows: 


es 4 Ries ees 7249 
i ian ada ae 
Pe sic  htedy SR Sa 6354 
eee ee re 7519 
| eee ee errs. 5614 


There is some doubt in my mind as to the reliability of these 
figures. The variation seems too wide from decade to decade. 

According to the vital statistics of the State Department 
of Health for 1921, 62 Indian babies were born in Michigan, 
and there were 147 deaths, a net loss of 85. The birth rate 
was 11 per 1000, a decrease of 5.4 from the 1920 rate; while 
the death rate was 26.3 per 1000. This is almost the re- 
verse of the birth and death rates for the whole population 
of the State, the death rate in 1921 being 11.6 and a birth 
rate of 25.1. 

When two races as different in their stages of civilization 
as the Indians and the white people who came to Michigan 
live in proximity for a considerable period of time the weaker 
is usually exterminated or absorbed by the stronger. This 
holds good in Michigan. Not that the white man willfully 
killed off the red man, although there were pioneers who be- 
lieved that there was no good Indian but a dead Indian, 
but because the children of the forest “could not readjust 
themselves to our mode of life without great loss and suffer- 
ing. They could not change from barbarism to civilization, 
from the hunting stage to industrial life without disappearing 
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or being absorbed”.®* They took on the white man’s vices 
and diseases rather than his virtues. 

The process of absorption, commenced by the French, has 
continued ever since, and this is to be the fate of the red 
men in Michigan. At the Indian School in Mt. Pleasant, 
not more than a half of the children are full-bloods. 

At this school, the United States Government is endeavor- 
ing to fit the Indian children of Michigan for our modern 
civilization. And the more nearly the process is successful 
the more quickly will the young Indians be absorbed into 
the white race. 

At this institution about 350 children each year are being 
cared for. It was opened in 1893. It has a staff of about 
forty employees and teachers. It occupies a half-section of 
land. A dozen or more good buildings adorn its campus. The 
pupils spend a half-day in academic work and a half-day in 
industrial training. The boys work at farming, carpentry, 
tailoring, blacksmithing, painting, masonry, poultry raising, 
and dairying; while the girls learn housekeeping, nursing, and 
sewing. The boys belong to athletic teams and maintain a 
good band. Many of the young people live like white folks 
after they leave the school. Others drop back into the ways 
of their parents. 

Twenty-one of the older boys of the school enlisted for the 
World War in one lot. They were not drafted, they volun- 
teered. Altogether eighty-five pupils from the Mount Pleas- 
ant Indian School fought in that conflict. Five have gold 
stars after their names. Many distinguished themselves for 
bravery in action and several received decorations.®*™* 

Most of the Indians remaining in Michigan live in Baraga, 
Chippewa, and Emmett counties, with small numbers in Isa- 
bella, Oceana, Calhoun, and other places. According to the 
census of 1920, they lived almost entirely in rural districts. 
Usually they live in out-of-the-way places, doing farming on a 


Schoolcraft, Discourse. 
87*#Steps have been taken recently by the Federal Government to close the 
School and have the Indian children educated in the public schools. 
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small scale for themselves, working more or less for white 
farmers or at other jobs, picking berries, etc. Some of the 
Indian women still make baskets. A small minority have 
become well adjusted to our civilization and may be called 
successful. A considerable number of them have been caught 
in the industrial life of our times and are working in the 
factories of the State. 

Time does not permit, nor is it necessary, to discuss the 
character of the Michigan Indian. It is difficult to draw 
definite conclusions about him in earlier times because of re- 
ports of ignorant and careless observers. Fur traders, fron- 
tiersmen, and pioneers are not always well qualified to make 
and record accurate observations. And they are often prej- 
udiced. Too often they measured the Indian by the white 
man’s standard. “Aboriginal history,” says Schoolcraft, “is 
more celebrated for preserving its fables than its facts’”.®* 

It has been said that the average orthodox white man’s 
view has characterized the Indian “as a beastly, unmitigated, 
blood thirsty savage, incapable of civilization or Christian- 
ization,..... ; a cruel, false, thievish, murderous animal, with 
no genuine human instincts or rights, save ‘that of annihila- 
tion”. 

Schoolcraft says that it has been commonly believed that 
the Indian was “the very impersonation of evil—a sort of 
wild demon, who delighted in nothing so much as blood and 
murder.” But he, being so well qualified to judge, having 
lived among them for many years and having married a half- 
blood Indian, came to see him “acting as other men would act 
if placed exactly in his condition, prepared with the education 
the forest has given him, and surrounded with the same wants, 
temptations, and dangers.”"° He speaks of him as “fearless 
of death, brave in war, eloquent in council”. 

According to Charlevoix, “the nearer we view our Indians, 
the more good qualities we discover in them. Most of the 


*%Little in Mich. P. and H. Collecticns, XXVIII, 320. 
8History of the Indian, 13. 
Indian in His Wigwam, 66. 
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principles which serve to regulate their conduct, the general 
maxims by which they govern themselves, and the essential 
part of their character, discover nothing of the barbarian.”” 

“But,” to quote Cass, “those day dreams of Arcadian inno- 
cence and peace, which assigned to the Indian every moral 
and physical blessing till he was reft of them by the Christian 
spoiler, exist only where weak heads and warm hearts survey 
the picture drawn by their own imaginations”. 

My own opinion is that there is a tendency to overestimate 
the civilization of the Indian tribes of Michigan, but that we 
underestimate the mental ability of the individual Indian. 
In certain respects they lacked moral power, in other ways 
they possessed great moral force. They were especially lack- 
ing in ability to work together in groups for any considerable 
length of time. 


“Voyage to America, II, 20. 
72Discourse. 























SHARON Ho.Liow: Story oF AN EARLY MULAY 
i SAWMILL OF MICHIGAN 


By Cart AppIson LEECH 
DETROIT 


HE old sawmill of “Sharon Hollow” still stands, a soli- 
T tary reminder of the beginning of the sawmill industry 
in Michigan. . 

Mr. Henry Ford has preserved the workings of this old saw- 
mill in motion pictures. Before the mill made its last cut in 
1929, Mr. Ford had motion pictures taken of Mr. Geo. Kirk- 
wood operating the old saw and making the “cut”. He like- 
wise has preserved samples of the boards sawed in order to 
show plainly the work done by this early Mulay saw. Across 
the surface of these boards may be seen vertical lines or 
furrows made by the heavy saw-teeth. And at one end of the 
board remains the “stub-shot”—part of the butt of the log 
which the saw did not clear and which had to be removed 
by hand with an adze or broad-axe before the board could be 
stored away in the lumber pile. 

“The Mulay saw,” as found in this old mill, writes Grim- 
shaw, in his book on sawmill machinery, “is essentially bold 
and American.” Indeed, the “Sharon” sawmill is “bold and 
American”, and a unique example of early American mechan- 
ical genius. Primitive in its construction, elementary, and 
built by hand, this mill was the forerunner of the great saw- 
mills for which Michigan became noted. 

From this early Mulay saw cutting one thousand board 
feet of lumber in one day, with one man, compared with the 
great mills of the Saginaw, which cut 400,000 feet in eleven 
hours with 150 men (John McGraw & Co. mill, at Portsmouth), 
is the story of American progress—and particularly of Mich- 
igan industry. 





Now, hoary with age, weather-beaten, worn by use, unsafe, 
and abandoned, this old water-sawmill is of special interest 
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to the people of Michigan. It is one of the first sawmills of 
the State. It was built around 1835-6. 

The saw of this old mill—a “Mulay” saw, is a very early 
type. It is a type of saw used very early in Michigan for 
cutting lumber. It may be said to belong to the third category, 
or third phase in the development of the power-saw. The 
first, or original saw, of this mill, from reference made to it, 
was likely a “Sash” saw, or a saw of the second phase, a 
much slower cutting saw, due to cumbersomeness. And 
it might be said the timbers of the old sawmill themselves, 
were probably sawed by hand, by “man-power” saw—the old 
fashioned “whipsaw” which was the first step in the de- 
velopment of a power-saw. 

-We then have three types of saw, as used at this old saw- 
mill. But apart from this mechanical interest, there is the 
historical interest. 

This old mill remains a “corner-stone” of the early saw- 
mill industry of Michigan, and more directly, it was a “hearth- 
stone” about which early pioneer life centered. 

This “Sharon” sawmill became the center of “Sharon Hol- 
low” whose “Main Street”, like the “Main Street” of other 
early settlements, was first the trail, and then the unimproved 
dirt road, trodden by the feet of bare-foot boys: 





“Blessings on thee little man, 
Bare-foot. boy with cheeks of tan.” 


Mark Twain, doubtless, never heard of “Sharon Hollow” but 
there were Tom Sawyers’ and Huckleberry Finns’ who played 
about this old Sharon mill-pond. 

The settlement of Sharon made a clearing in the wilder- 
ness. It grew and changed. And by 1881, it had become a 
country of agriculturalists. 

“For them it forms the ideal of rustic beauty, even as it 
wins admiration from the passing traveler. 

“Throughout the township, the fields and homes of a happy 
people may be seen scattered with a beautiful negligence as 
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to regularity of location. The forests were comparatively ex- 
tensive, but are now reduced, leaving only a few acres apper- 
taining to each holding. The water courses comprising the 
Raisin River with a feeder of Mill Creek, capable of supply- 
ing all the motive power required for the successful running 
of mill-machinery in the present or prospective time. The 
valley of the North bend of the Raisin and the high lands 
on each side, form a magnificent district of which any people 
may be proud.” 

Mr. Samuel H. Row has left a word picture of this change 
from pioneer to rural life, which contrasts the earlier days. 
His address was delivered to the sixth annual picnic of the 
farmers of Sharon, August 14, 1878 :? 

“An absence for me of fifteen years has marked many 
changes. Miles of board fence have taken a straight line 
through the zigzag of the old rail fence. The old stumps 
which were filled with stone that tumbled into the furrows 
and made the boys high steppers for the moment, have been 
dug up and burned, adding beauty to the field and richness 
to the soil. The fields have been gleaned of rocks that broke 
the plow-point, and mayhap the third commandment, and 
now grace the trim stonewall or make the foundation of the 
underground barn. The old log houses have crumbled away 
with age and disuse, but a grand resurrection of comely white 
and red brick farm houses attests your industry and the yield 
of intelligent husbandry.” 

Sharon today, is a small village of some five or six farm 
homes, the sawmill, a grist mill, an old blacksmith shop, and 
a vacant store. It is located Southwest of Ann Arbor some 
20 miles, on the Raisin River. But as early as 1827, Sharon 
was described as an “unorganized and unnamed township”. 

“What is now Sharon, was attached to and formed part of 
the township of Dexter. The town then had no name and 
not much reputation, except the lingering one that was given 
it and the whole territory by a committee of the congress of 


1History of be sig a oo, 1881, p. 1296. 
*Mich, Hist. Colls., II, 
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1818, sent to the Territory of Michigan to examine it for 
soldiers’ bounty land. That committee actually reported that 
the territory of Michigan was worthless for agricultural pur- 
poses. It is certain that when old Father time stood feeling 
of his keen-edged scythe on the morning of the first day of 
the year 1830, this township had no inhabitants save the 
wandering Indians who roamed its forests in search of game, 
or fished along the shaded banks of the Sho-Wae-Cae-Mette, 
or River of the Grapes, now called the Raisin.”* 

“The first land bought from the Government in Sharon was 
in the spring of 1830. The second purchase was made by 
Daniel F. Luce. This afterward formed part of the farm of 
Amasa Gillett.”—Who was the builder of the “Sharon Hollow” 
sawmill. 

“About this time there was much excitement about the farm 
lands at the north bend of the Raisin, and the woods were 
thronged with land-seekers. People came from all quarters; 
they built fires and camped out nights, and their beds were 
made of soft marsh hay cut with their jack-knives. After 
their morning meal they sped on each day with renewed 
strength and courage. Before that year passed the most of 
the land was taken. David I. Sloat built the first house. 
Elm bark was used for roofing, also for the upper floor or 
chamber; there was no ground floor. The house was finished 
in a week and the family moved into their new home in 
May 18381.’ 

“Under the sturdy strokes of our fathers the forest began 
to melt away and let in the sunshine to the patches of wheat 
that nodded their heavy heads for the cradle. The music of 
the flails kept time with joyous hearts as the golden grain of 
the first crop was beaten out. The tin bakers before the wide- 
mouthed fire-places stood ready to turn out a first class article 
of the staff of life. Not only did those mothers know how 
to make good bread and butter, but they could fairly make 
the spinning-wheels sing when table-linen or clothes were 


SHist. Wash. County (1881), p. 1298. 
*Hist. Wash. County (1881), p. 1297. 
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needed for the family. These mother’s hearts were young then 
and full of hope for the future. As the early morning sun 
came through the cabin window, latticed over by the morning 
.glories their hands had planted, they took up the day’s task 
gloriously. Gloriously, because their honest hearts never 
dreamed that hard work was unfashionable or dishonorable. 
They sang the baby to sleep in a sap-trough, covered over with 
a nice patch-work quilt. Baby carriages, nurse-bottles, and 
Mrs. Winslow had not been invented for those baby pioneers.” 

“The first sawmill in Sharon, that indispensable adjunct to 
a new settlement, was built on Section 29, by Amasa Gillett 
and B. F. Burnett, on the extreme northerly bend of the river 
Raisin.’”® 

“This mill was the beginning of “Sharon Hollow”. It never 
justified the expectations of its younger days, but it was a 
rare treat for some of us to go there. When I first saw this 
mill, it reminded me of a line of Goldsmith’s poem “The De- 
serted Village” : 


How often have I paused on every charm, 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 


“T don’t believe Charlie Allen of Sharon Hollow, went to 
aris with a lighter heart or more joyful anticipations than 
when he used to start from the four corners, one mile south 
and east of here, to spend the day in that almost “deserted 
village” at the times when sheep were washed, or when we 
used to angle for fish, and go in and ride back on the carriage, 
as it gigged back in the old sawmill at the important moment 
when the saw reached the ‘stub-shot’ of the log.’ 

Mr. Amasa Gillett, the builder of the Sharon mill, was 
a young man of 20 years when George Washington died. A 
man of very amiable character as a short biographical sketch 
of his life attests: 


5Mich. Hist. Colls., I, 530. 
®Mich. Hist. Colls., I1, 530. 
Ibid. 
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“Amasa Gillett was born in Litchfield, Conn., June 23, 1779; 
moved to Ontario County, N. Y., when he was 12 years of 
age; married July 7, 1805, to Esther Dunn; came to Michigan 
and located his land in 1831. In 1833 came with wife and 
6 children—Francis A., Jesse P., John K., Daniel D., Sarah 
and Altha E.,—to what is now called Sharon. He was fore- 
most in every public enterprise, a hater of shams of any kind; 
his word was never questioned. From early manhood a prom- 
inent member of the M. E. Church; very prominent in the 
temperance cause, and as an anti-slavery man. His house was 
known as a station on the ‘Underground railway’. He held 
many. positions of honor and trust, such as member of the 
Legislature, Supervisor, Justice of the Peace, etc. Two of his 
sons became members of the M. E. Conference. . Rev. John 
K., died at Grand Rapids, Mich. Jesse P., is living [1881] 
with his son in Grand Rapids, Mich. Sarah is the wife of 
Wm. Bowers, and they live on part of the old Gillett home- 
stead, and Altha E., the youngest is the wife of J. J. Robison. 
Mr. Gillett died in Sharon, Dec. 7, 1854.”* 

And even as the mill was a source of joy and inspiration 
in youth, so also has it been the scene of tragedy: 

“The first case of drowning in the township was that of 
a son of Joseph Gilbert. He was a boy of six summers and 
drowned in the mill-race.’” 

The old mill was in danger from a fire: “The discovery 
of a fire in the saw-mill of “Sharon Hollow” by the son of 
the owner, saved the township from being charged with in- 
cendiarism. The running gear, which was placed over the 
saw-gate, set fire to the wood, which smoldered from shutting 
hour on Saturday night until Monday morning, when at the 
moment of discovery the blaze broke out.’’!° 

And to the pioneers who cleared the forests, built the mill, 
and layed the foundations of settlement, Mr. S. H. Row, has 
paid this tribute: 


8Hist. Wash. County (1881), p. 1308. 
*°Hist. Wash. County (1881), p. 13806. 
Hist. Wash. County (1881), p. 1306. 
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“They are entitled to our highest veneration for the in- 
heritance they left us—the inheritance of good names, ex- 
amples of hard toil, a stern devotion to principle, and hon- 
esty of life and purpose. It is an aristocracy that won’t wash 
out. These Sharon farmers were aristocrats—aristocrats with 
muscle and courage and pluck. It is an easy matter to lay 
the axe at the root of the tree, but when you come to wield 
it in heavy blows on the monarchs of the forest, wherein lies 
uncarved your houses, barns, fences and fortunes, you must 
be an aristocrat-—a courageous farmer.”'' Address to the 
farmers of Sharon, 8S. H. Row, Aug. 4, 1878. 

The old mill has stood, while an era of Michigan History 
passed. It has stood to see a generation come and go. It 
stands to remind us of Michigan’s lumbering days. It is a 
memento then, let the old mill stand. 

The best example of the working principle of this particular 
type of sawmill saw, in common use, is the little boy’s “jig- 
saw”. This “Mulay” saw, was just another great big jig- 
saw, built to cut boards from heavy logs. 

In as much as this type of saw is a “thing of the past”, a 
saw that will not be run again, and may be found only in 
museums, it may be of interest to note its construction. 

Anyone who might step from one of our modern great mills 
te the old “Sharon” sawmill, would be amazed to find that 
this “crude mechanical contraption”, really did run and cut 
lumber. Not only was it capable of cutting marketable lum- 
ber, but it ran for nearly a century, and was the beginning 
of our modern sawmill. 

Like the little boy’s jigsaw, the saw blade in this mill 
stands perpendicular, and is driven by a crank and pitman. 
The saw-blade at the bottom is fastened to a crosshead which 
slides up and down between cast-iron “guides” or “ways”. 
The top of this saw-blade runs free, except for four lateral 
wooden guide-blocks which keep it straight and running true. 

These upper guide-blocks are held by a “way” fastened to 
a beam directly over the saw, and are adjustable, to com- 


“Mich. Hist. Colls., II, 5382. 
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pensate for the varying widths of the logs which may be 
sawed. 

The blade of this saw, is 6 feet in length, 10 inches wide, 
3/16 inch thick, and is swaged to cut a 14 inch kerf. It makes 
a 24 inch stroke and cuts only on the down stroke. 

The “carriage” which carries the log against the saw, is 
indeed primitive. It has no wheels, but rather‘slides on a 
wooden track. The “sills” or “stringers” of the carriage frame 
consequently become the runners. They are grooved on the 
underside, so that the groove caps over the ball of the rail. 

The drive of this carriage consists of a segment and spur 
gear. On the under outside edge of each stringer, are bolted 
sections of this segment gear, which run the full length of the 
stringer. This gear-track rides over the spur gear which in 
turn is driven from shafting below and forces the carriage 
forward. This is known as the “feed”. The sills or stringers 
of this carriage are 18 feet in length, made of 8’ x 14’ 
oak. The carriage itself is 314 feet wide. 

The “head-blocks” of the carriage on which the log rests, 
likewise, are crude affairs. They are merely two cross-beams 
which fit upon the long stringers, on which are bolted a cast- 
iron block fitted with a forged steel “dog”, which in turn is 
driven into the end of the log by a large mallet, thus keeping 
the log in place. 

These head-blocks are differentiated as “front” and “rear”. 
The rear head-block is bolted to the stringers and is stationary. 
The front head-block is adjustable on the stringers of the 
carriage in order to compensate for the varying lengths of the 
logs. 

Mr. George Kirkwood explains the method by which he ad- 
justed this “front” head-block: 

“Each end of the front head-block is morticed down the 
thickness of the carriage and slides loosely on the carriage. 
For a short log, I braced the “head-block” with a pike, and 
“fed” the carriage toward the saw. For a long log, I braced 
the reverse side, and “gigged the carriage back.” 
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If this carriage, as it “fed” toward the saw, was not stopped 
at the right moment by hand, or by an automatic trip, the 
saw would be completely damaged against the casting of the 
rear head-block. 

The “setting” or adjusting of the log on the carriage in 
alignment with the saw, to cut the board widths, was a 
clumsy process. Yet it worked. To make a cut of a board 
an inch in width, four cogs of a ratchet gear were counted 
off with one additional cog to compensate for the kerf of the 
saw. A lever fitted with a “dog”, worked against this gear, 
moving it the required distance, or the space of five cogs, 
which in turn pushed the head-block out an inch and a 
quarter. This process had to be repeated at both ends. 

The mechanism which regulated the speed of the “feed” of 
the carriage is elementary, but quite unique and workable. 
Two cone shaped drums of exact dimensions are arranged 
parallel to each other with ends inverted. A twisted belt is 
run between them. This belt is held and controlled in its 
center by a slip-guide, midway between the two drum-cones. 
With this, it is pushed in either direction, thus increasing the 
speed of the alternate cone and graduating the speed of the 
carriage. 

To reverse the carriage, a cast-iron tightener worked against 
a slack endless chain serving as a belt. It was a direct drive, 
and accomplished the manoeuvre. 

The logs were taken into the mill on a small four wheeled 
car which was drawn up a short incline track by a power- 
windlass and chain. From there, they were rolled onto the 
carriage. 

The original water-wheel of this mii! was made of wood. It 
was a central discharge turbine, 6 feet in diameter with 
buckets of 2 inches white oak plank, 18 inches deep by 214 
feet long. The drive shaft was an octagonal white oak beam 
made from an 8 x 8 inch timber, sized. It was fitted with a 
drive gear also 6 feet in diameter. The web of this gear was 
an iron forging, and the gear was made up of gear segments, 
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bolted to this web in sections. The old water-wheel made 
about 40 revolutions per minute, with a 6 foot head of water 
and delivered about 20 horsepower. 

Mr. Oscar Taylor duplicated this first waterwheel for Mr. 
George Kirkwood, about 1875-6. The old wheel was then worn 
out. Mr. Kirkwood ran the new wheel up to and until it was 
worn out in 1908. It was then replaced by the present 48 inch 
steel turbine which delivers about 14 horsepower with a 5 foot 
head of water. 

The old mill has been operated by different owners: Mr. 
Amasa Gillett, the builder, sold to Mr. J. W. Rice, between 
1845-50. He in turn sold to Mr. Michael Kappler, 1856. Again 
about 1876, Mr. Kappler mortgaged the mill, to Mr. R. Kemph, 
a banker. And Mr. A. T. Kirkwood (Mr. George Kirkwood’s 
father) bought the mill of him that same year. The mill was 
then run under the name of “A T. Kirkwood & Son”. until 
in 1900 Mr. A. T. Kirkwood died and left the mill to his 
son George. It is now known as the “George Kirkwood Saw- 
mill” of “Sharon Hollow”. It has been run by Mr. George 
Kirkwood, up to and including 1929. At that time it was sold 
to the Ann Arbor Land Company who are its present owners. 

Mr. George Kirkwood has written me regarding this mill. 
In his letter, dated Manchester, Mich., January 14, 1933, he 
says regarding the breaking of the old saw: 

“Dear Sir: 

“The ways became badly worn so that the upper end of the 
saw left the ways, causing it to break. I learned of the saw 
blade, now in the mill, of a man in Grass Lake whose grand- 
father owned a mill on a little stream five or six miles N. W. 
of Sharon Hollow. The mill had probably been torn down 
50 years or more. I think I paid four dollars for it. A 
new saw would be hard to get. It would be necessary to order 
one, and would probably cost $12, or $15. 

“T never got a log so long that I could not saw it. But 
I had to slab down the butt end in order to have the saw reach 
through. 
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“Breaking two saws, was about the only accidents we had. 

“Tt usually took about 15 minutes for the saw to run the 
length of the log. 

“We were always troubled with floods in the Spring. The 
back water was so high, we would not saw very much for 
several weeks. 

“My father bought the sawmill of Mr. R. Kemph, an Ehel- 
red banker, who had acquired it of Mr. Michael Kappler on a 
mortgage. Father paid $600.00 for the mill, land, and water 
rights. I do not think it could have been built for twice that. 

“T do not think it cost Mr. Gillett very much except for the 
castings. Timber and labor was cheap. 

“After my father owned the mill, about 1890, we hired a 
sawyer for about twelve years, during which time I helped 
when I could be spared from the grist-mill. I was more than 
forty years old when I took entire charge of the mill. 

“As for myself, I was born at Mosherville, 25 miles S. W. 
of Jackson, September 13, 1858. My grandfather on my 
mother’s side, came there in 1835, and bought 800 acres on the 
Kalamazoo River. There were seven Mosher boys and three 
girls. My mother was the youngest one in the family. The 
sons built a grist mill and sawmill about 1850. The grist 
mill and sawmill at Sharon was no curiosity to me, as my 
father owned mills and had been associated with the busi- 
ness ever since I could remember. 

“T trust this is the information you desire. 

“Yours truly, 
“George Kirkwood.” 


To complete the story of the “Sharon Mulay sawmill”, I 
shall include Grimshaw’s definition of a Mulay saw: 

“The Mulay or Muley saw comes under the head of blades 
guided at both ends but unstrained. It has a pull cut and 
very rapid cutting speed, exceeding in this respect the sash 
saw, which by reason of the inertia of the frame is more 
limited in speed. Its use is mainly in the Western States 


2Grimshaw, Saws, p. 22. 
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of America; and it is in its inception essentially bold and 
American. There being but little of the blade exposed un- 
guided, its use at high speed is, however, quite safe. 

“The Mulay saw for logs is generally 10” to 12” wide and 
4 inch thick, and making strokes of 20 to 24 inches, at the 
rate of from 300 to 400 revolutions per minute, giving a cutting 
speed of about 600 ft. per minute. 

“In the example of the little boy’s jigsaw, if the little saw- 
blade had been stretched in a frame, it would have resembled 
a “sash” saw, or the original saw of this Sharon sawmill. 

“The single sask saw is now out of date in this country 
(1850) ; being rapidly superseded by the Mulay and circular. 
A Mulay with the same power applied will do nearly double 
the quantity of work, owing to its greater lightness and 
speed.” 

“The only advantage the sash has over the mulay is, that 
a saw so wretchedly filed that it would be impossible to run 
it through a log as a mulay, can be pulled through a log 
when strained in a frame. But it will not, however, make 
straight lumber even when thus strained.”! 

The saw has played an interesting part in history. It is 
as old as civilization itself. It marks the progress of the 
human race through the centuries. The power-saw, however, 
is a 19th century development. The power-saw was the prime 
factor in Michigan’s great lumbering industry. One could 
hardly conceive of vast yards of finished lumber without this 
power-saw. And on the other hand, the genius and efforts 
of Michigan’s millwrights developed and improved this power- 
saw. For example, the Wickes Brothers of Saginaw, and 
others. 

Reference here, to the early saws, will give an idea of — 
its progress throughout the ages. The Saw in History, a 
small booklet published by Henry Disston and Sons, America’s 
leading saw manufacturers, has this to say, in part: 


BGrimshaw, Op. Cit., p. 20. 
14Jbid., p. 212. 
P, 5-14, passim. 
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“The saw is one of the most anciet of tools known to man. 
It antedates civilization. Its use dates back to the Neolithic 
or later stone age, before the discovery of metals, when only 
the crudest of implements were constructed. 

“A Grecian fable describing the origin of the saw relates 
how Talus having found the jawbone of a fish, produced an 
imitation by cutting teeth in iron. 

“Saw blades found at Ur of the Chaldees, Mesopotamia, 
are made from obsidian, a volcanic glass, and are two inches 
in length. 

“Archaeologists agree that the age of these blades is be- 
tween 6000 and 7000 years. They were at least 2000 years 
old when Abraham lived. They are the handiwork of Sumer- 
ians, a race of ancient Babylon. These people dwelt in the 
part of the world popularly known as the “Garden of Eden”. 

“The earliest prehistoric saws were simply small flakes of 
flint, notched by chipping. 

“In the stone-age, man’s ingenuity increased with his needs, 
and he discovered that by mounting his serrated flint chips 
in a groove formed in a stock of wood he obtained a more 
serviceable tool. 

“Saws of the bronze age which supplanted those of stone 
are rare, not more than about thirty having been found in all 
Europe. 

“The Hebrews used saws for cutting both wood and stone, 
as indicated in I Kings 7:9. 

“Although one of the simplest and oldest of tools, it was not 
until the last two or three centuries that the saw attained 
its universal importance. Iron was necessary in its construc- 
tion. 


“The invention of steel was a powerful stimulant in the 
development of the saw. 

“Steel is the only metal which could withstand the manipu- 
lation and strains in the manufacture and use of saws. 

“The real beginning of modern wood-cutting types dated 
from the introduction of the power-mill. The ordinary recip- 
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rocating up and down paving the way for later improvement. 
Crude as were these old-fashioned upright saws, they were a 
big improvement over the previous method of sawing a log 
with one man in a pit beneath it and another standing above. 

“The earliest mills were driven by wind power, but a 13th 
century manuscript shows a water-wheel saw. 

“Germany had waterpower mills as early as 1322, (Augs- 
burg). 

“America’s first saw-mill was built at the Falls of Piscatau- 
qua, on the line between Main and New Hampshire, in 1634. 

“In 1803, there was a steam saw-mill in New Orleans, which 
met the fate of the early English mills, being burned by 
hand-sawyers. 

“There was little progress made in wood-cutting machinery 
until John McDowell put up a plant at Johnstown. These 
mills were all of the vertical reciprocating type, the saws being 
strained along a strong rectangular frame. 

The following will be of special interest to the people of 
Michigan: 

“The first circular saw in this country is supposed to have 
been produced by Benjamin Cummins, about 1814, at Ben- 
tonville, N. Y.—his facilities consisting solely of the ordinary 
tools and equipment of a blacksmith’s shop. The fate so 
often accorded great men was his, for he now lies in a lonely, 
secluded spot in the northwest corner of the cemetery of the 
little village of Richmond, Kalamazoo County, Michigan. Half 
concealed from view by lilac bushes is a marble slab bearing 
only this simple inscription: Benjamin Cummins, born 1772; 
died A. D. 1843.” 


This concludes my story of the “Sharon Hollow” sawmill— 
an early sawmill of Michigan, of which, in a few years, there 
were many. There were many “Sharon Hollows’” through- 
out the State, but only this old sawmill remains. It is a 
relic. 

“Then, let the old sawmill stand.” 


17 bid., p. 14. 

















STORY OF THE OLD ALGOMAH AT MACKINAC 


By Frances MarGaret Fox 
MACKINAW CITY 


OT long after the last Indian canoe had vanished from 
N the Straits of Mackinac, the Algomah arrived to domin- 
ate the scene. For over fifty years she has carried passengers 
across the wide blue straits: and now, to be thoroughly up 
to date she has adopted a cruiser that those who choose speed, 
may go swiftly between Mackinac Island and the Lower 
Peninsula. The cruiser is not named after an Indian chief; 
she is the Blanche II and extremely modern. No one asks 
questions about her origin: but so many travelers are inter- 
ested in the story of the old Algomah, that it has seemed worth 
while to learn the mains facts of her history, especially as her 
entire record is good. 

To go back to the beginning: in the year 1881, two rail- 
roads arrived at the top of the map of the Lower Peninsula 
of Michigan, at a practically uninhabited clearing in the forest 
which in 1857 had been platted and named Mackinaw City. 

The year 1881 was exactly one hundred years after the last 
timber had been removed from Old Fort Mackinaw, the site of 
which is included in the 1857 plat, and the fort rebuilt at 
Mackinac Island. The fort was moved from tlie main land 
during the American Revolution because the British believed 
that no enemy could take a strong new fort on the heights 
at the now historic Island. 

Pointe St. Ignace was the terminal of a railway of the 
Upper Peninsula. The two railways from the South, and the 
one from the North, needed a ferry boat for the transporta- 
tion of passengers and freight between the Upper and Lower 
Peninsulas. Therefore in 1881, under the name of the Mack- 
inaw Transportation Company, the railroad built the Algomah. 
The work was done by the Detroit Dry Docks Company, and 
the engine, which was made by the Detroit Engine Works, 
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was installed by Henry Ford, then a young man unknown 
to fame. 

The Algomah never was an ordinary ferry-boat, but was 
built as an ice-crusher, with a spoon bow, shaped like the edge 
of a saucer. She was designed to keep a channel open all 
winter through the ice of the Straits of Mackinac: and so 
well did she fulfill her purpose that her fame went round the 
world. She was regarded as the most seaworthy craft in 
service and her work as an ice-crusher was considered marvel- 
ous. 

One year a Russian Admiral came over to see the Algomah 
break the ice. He stayed all winter to study her powers of 
navigation in all kinds of storms and through the heaviest 
ice. Then he returned to his native land and built a ship 
modeled after the Algomah, for service on a frozen inland sea 
in Siberia. 

The Algomah led a life of adventure in the early days, when 
she went to all wrecks and used to break the ice and open the 
Soo River every spring. To this day the Algomah goes to the 
relief of ships caught in the northern ice. She has been rebuilt 
twice, and the strength for which she was noted in the be- 
ginning, still is her chief characteristic. 

While in the service of the Mackinaw Transportation Com- 
pany, the Algomah used to tow a big scow, then known as the 
Mud Scow, for the transportation of freight cars. Six cars 
were carried at a time. In smooth weather the scow used to 
be tied alongside the Algomah: but in rough seas she was 
fastened behind, so that in case of disaster she might be cut 
loose. Covered wagons, and horses, and cows, once were 
transported across the Straits from the South to the North, 
on board the Algomah’s scow. 

In those days the Algomah carried the mail between the 
Island, St. Ignace, and the Lower Peninsula. In the winter 
she carried the mail half way to the Island where she was 
met by dog-teams and the mail transferred from the ship to 
the sled. Many a story is told at Mackinac Island of the 
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days when the Algomah thus carried the winter mails, and 
of skaters who went out to watch the sometimes perilous per- 
formances of the dog-teams in approaching the ship when the 
surrounding ice was broken by winds and currents. 

The Algomah served her country as a railroad ferry ten 
years, from 1881 until 1891. Her first captain was Captain 
H. Ames, who was known over all the lakes. He was suc- 
ceeded by Captain Boynton. In these days Captain Sheppler 
is her sailing-master. 

When the first great car ferry for carrying trains across 
the Straits took the place of the Algomah as railroad ferry 
between the Upper and the Lower: Peninsulas, the Algomah 
was sold to “The Island Transportation Company,” and 
straightway retired from active service in the winter. 

Now she carries throngs of summer visitors between Mack- 
inac Island and the Lower Peninsula. It is hard to imagine 
the Straits of Mackinac in the summer time without the 
Algomah in sight going and coming in every sort of wind and 
weather, from June until October. 

She is so staunch and dependable, that it is possible to think 
of only one contingency that might cause her to sink, and 
that is out of the question. However, it is safe to say that if 
all the distinguished people, including Presidents of the United 
States, great scientists, and noted foreigners, should have a 
reunion at Mackinac Island, and should attempt to go on 
board the Algomah at the same moment, their number would 
be so great, that she might do down. 

The Algomah has seen great changes in the region of the 
Straits during her half century of service. She has seen the 
villages of the Island and the main land put out their kero- 
sene lamps at night, and become brilliant with electric lights. 
She has seen the passing of Old Fort Mackinac as a military 
stronghold, and has heard the last bugle call from the heights 
as the United States troops marched out. 

The Algomah has seen the passing of sailing ships, and 
steam-tugs towing lines of barges, from the Straits of Mack- 
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inac. She has witnessed the coming of automobiles in ever 
increasing numbers, and now shares the waters of the Straits 
with three State ferries and a great railroad car-ferry Chief 
Wawatam. The Algomah never has approved of automobiles, 
although she has carried them to the Island, for parking only. 

Although the Algomah prefers horses and carriages and rail- 
road trains to automobiles and buses, otherwise she is not in 
the least old-fashioned. Her equipment is modern, and her 
personal appearance, thanks to plenty of fresh paint, shows no 
signs of age. In addition to the cruiser Blanche II, she yet 
may adopt an airplane. 

With an engine installed by Henry Ford, the Algomah may 
serve her country for another half century before she joins 
the long procession of bygone Mackinac craft, remembered and 
honored by History. 














A Minor Mystery oF EARLY MICHIGAN 


By Warren C. Hutu 
LANSING 


ing biography, history, and nature stories into works 
of art more readable than the old historic novel with all its 
license as to facts. While the methods hinge on an honest 
appraisal of data, success comes to him who has an instinctive 
conception of the most significant and decisive facts, and tells 
them with the artistry of a novel. 

Now, the history before the eighteenth century of the Great 
Lakes region is hidden in an enormous lot of material con- 
cerning Canada and the Old Northwest, then called New 
France. To separate out what applies strictly to any definite 
locality and to route early travels is real detective work. 

Everyone unconsciously projects the narrative he reads up- 
on the screen of his own experience. This is not prejudice. 
It is just personal viewpoint and does not involve the judg- 
ment. When judgment comes in the other man’s viewpoint 
may be taken. 

So it is that any story seems to be about the places and 
the people that we know, and for this reason every novelist 
is accused of personalities. We say, “That voyage was in 
my own preserve,” leaving the truth for some one else to 
wrangle. 

There was romance and tragedy in the exploration of the 
new world, and the stories sent back home by the venturesome 
boys were the exciting news of the day. Those stories are 
now ransacked for such local history as they may contain. 
The more interesting the adventure the more likely it is to be 
claimed by different localities. 

An Indian village or an unchartered or unnamed island men- 
tioned by the early writers may be located by half a dozen 
historians of today in as many different places hundreds of 


Mine vic methods of research and presentation are mak- 
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miles apart. And of course only one could possibly be right. 
Historic data is not subject to preémption. 

Before maps were made and places named, the routes taken 
by travelers can be inferred now only from the distinctive 
landmarks of nature mentioned by the explorers in passing. 
Waterfalls and rapids, the great sand dunes of Western Mich- 
igan, the remarkable shallows of Lake St. Clair, forests, 
climate, portages and camp sites, all this involves a general 
knowledge of extensive territory and intimate acquaintance 
with the localities where one would try to prove that the 
voyagers may have travelled. 

To be fitted to tell the Indians’ and voyagers’ stories and 
route them on a modern map, one must live and travel for 
a while somewhat as they did. The hunter, fisherman, woods- 
man, the man who can lose himself in the wilderness and 
fearlessly make the forest and stream support him, is equipped 
to distinguish fact from fancy in the weird old documents. 
This was just what Francis Parkman did before he wrote 
about New France; then he went to Canada and Europe and 
plowed their old archives, but with -all his research there were 
documents that he did not find. One manuscript, found and 
published since Parkman wrote, had an experience as marvel- 
ous as any fairy story. 

It was written by Peter Esprit Radisson.” Few ventures 
of human industry ever paid such fabulous dividends for so 
long a time as the Hudson Bay Company. The publicity 
work of the man who promoted this enterprise and secured 
as one of the investors King Charles II of England, was so 
unique that even today, after two hundred and seventy-five 
years his advertising material is studied, and very learned 
articles written about it by the historians of the Old North- 
west. Their interest is not so much to profit by his adver- 
tising technique as to embellish with his colorful Indian lore 
some favorite place. 

This promoter was Peter Radisson, world adventurer and 
humorist. One of his voyages that he narrated was headed: 
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“Now Followeth the Auxoticiat Voyage into the Great and 
Filthy Lake of the Hurons.” 

He may have devised his word “Auxoticiat” out of the 
rhetorical word auxesis, which means extending a matter be- 
yond what it was. An auxesis as a figure of speech is an 
exaggeration. 

Perhaps he meant to imply that his story was partly a 
romance just to entertain the prospects he was trying to 
sign up in his Hudson Bay Company. 

The rest of the caption is all right. Lakes Huron and St. 
Clair are often “filthy” to navigate with light canoes. Fisher- 
men and duck hunters will tell you that. 

Peter allowed that it were “fairer to see his own chimney 
smoak, and to be where one can kiss his owne wife or kisse 
his neighbors wife with ease and delight, than worke whole 
nights and dayes, lye down on the bare ground, and not always 
that hap, the breech in the water, the fear in the buttocks, 
and the belly empty.” 

The Auxoticiat Voyage has something like the length of a 
short story—about twelve thousand words—but there is more 
description of preparations, getting started, fighting bandit 
Indians, humorous cracks and philosophy than just straight 
away routeing of their journey. Then, too, Radisson was 
French, but he wrote the Auxoticiat Voyage in English, such 
as it is. His language practically always may be understood 
if one is willing to accept what he seems to mean. Anyone 
who would follow Radisson must keep his eyes on the route; 
there are many digressions all calculated to take the mind 
off from the way that he went. 

Description of places, comments on the relations of tribes to 
one another, lists of nations, etc., are inserted out of the 
order of sequence. The continuity is broken in places, so 
that the thread of the narrative must be readjusted. True, 
Radisson calls attention to this, but he leaves the reader to 
make the necessary transpositions. Only by repeated read- 
ing and by careful comparison of parts can one make a 
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connected and probable journey. But when this has been done 
the Auxoticiat Voyage becomes vivid and intensely interest- 
ing. It is an invaluable document recording conditions in the 
Great Lakes region in 1654-5-6. 

There appears to be perfect unity of belief among present- 
day writers as to that part of the route which Radisson fol- 
lowed up the Ottawa River, down the French River, and south 
along the east coast of Georgian Bay down to the south end 
of Lake Huron. The trail is here lost. 

The route he followed has been discussed by some of the 
foremost writers of the day and places hundreds of miles 
apart have been suggested as the “First Landing Isle.” Where 
did Radisson go from the “South part of Lake Huron?” Con- 
tinuing his voyage from “this place” he travelled for two 
years. There are three good reasons to believe that he did 
not turn back north from this place. One is that the Indians 
with him had been away from home a year and were on their 
way to their families. They had voyaged for many days and 
gone at least 500 miles since leaving French River which is 
only one day from Manatoulin Island. They would probably 
have remained at the north if their wives and children had 
been there. 

Another reason is that Radisson’s brother had spent eight 
or ten years in the upper part of Lake Huron and knew that 
locality well. Furthermore, Radisson definitely says: “We 
wanted not to go back to the north until we had made the 
discovery of the south.” 

Note the observations Radisson makes about the south point 
of Huron. He says, “The south part is without isles, only in 
some bays where there are some.” The only islands in this 
locality are in St. Clair River. But as St. Clair River and 
Lake St. Clair are shown as a bay at the south end of Lake . 
Huron on many early maps (S. Sanson 1660 and others) 
these islands are probably the ones to which he referred. An- 
other observation is that “There are banks of sand five or 
six leagues [12 to 15 miles] from the waterside where is 
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such a deal of fish that scarcely we are able to draw out our 
netts.” The United States survey charts show no shallows in 
Lake Huron, but Lake St. Clair is shallow throughout. The 
deepest sounding of Lake St. Clair is 2014 feet. The sound- 
ings of its entire 500 square miles are given in feet instead 
of fathoms, because it is so extremely shallow and the shallow 
sand bottom teems with fish. Another observation that Radis- 
son makes “It is delightful to go along the side of the water 
in summer when you may pluck the ducks.” Lake St. Clair 
is one of the greatest feeding grounds for ducks in the world; 
one of its names on a DuVal map of 1665 is Lac Kandechie, 
meaning Duck Lake. 

The abundance of ducks and the incomparable shallows are 
the most outstanding characteristics of Lake St. Clair, and 
Radisson could not have found such distinctive landmarks 
elsewhere. That he was intrigued by the place may be inferred 
from his repeated reference to it as “that place”. Now, if 
the above is true, then the following quotation from the 
Auxoticiat Voyage contains its solution and assigns the rest 
of the voyage to comparatively restricted and reasonable lo- 
calities. 

‘his is the quotation in question: 

“After we travelled many days we arrived at a large island 
where we found their village, their wives and children. You 
must know that we passed a straight some three leagues be- 
yond that place, the wild men gave it a name; it is another 
lake, but not so big as that we passed before. We call it the 
lake of the stairing hairs, because those who live about it 
have their hair like a brush turned up.” 

Upon first reading this quotation one is likely to think 
that the words “that place” refer to “large island,” but in 
the next sentence Radisson says of “that place,” “It is a lake 
and three leagues beyond that lake they came to the large 
island.” The next thought is that “that place” is the strait, 
but it was not a strait, for he says “it is a lake.’ “That 
place—the wild men gave it a name; it is another lake but not 
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so bigg.” It was there he saw the banks of sand. It was 
there he caught such a deal of fish. It was there he plucked 
the ducks along the waterside. He named “that place” the 
lake of the Stairing Hairs. 

Furthermore, in two places Radisson says that the Lake 
of the Stairing Hairs is warmer than Lake Huron, which 
would locate it south of Lake Huron. 

Some three leagues (714 miles) beyond Lake St. Clair 
is Grosse Isle. 


AT GROSSE ISLE, DETROIT. 


The Indians who came with Radisson to the large island 
were Hurons and Ottawas. 

When the Hurons and Ottawas fled from Georgian Bay 
about 1648 they scattered, some coming to the Detroit River. 
The Stairing Hairs were Ottawas. The maps of Champlain 
and DuVal show the Stairing Hairs east of the Detroit River. 
The families of the Indians who came with Radisson may have 
been at Grosse Isle, for their tribes were close by, perhaps 
on the island. 

When Radisson had been on the large island a few days 
he went with a war party one day’s journey east to “the 
great field” where the enemy had been seen. On Casson’s 
map (1670) Grandes Prairie is shown just east of the Detroit 
River. Grandes Prairie is the French for “great field.” 

The Wyandot Indians in this locality were at peace with the 
Iroquois. Casson has this inscription on his map of the west 
bank of Detroit River, “Here we destroyed an idol of the 
Iroquois.” 

During the winter of 1654-5, Radisson made the large island 
his headquarters, visiting the Stairing Hairs who lived east 
of the lake to which Radisson had given their name. Then 
they visited the Potawatomi where “Feasts were made and 
dames with gifts came to each side with a great deal of mirth. 
Through them we learned of a kindred nation, the Escoteck, 
meaning little prairie people. The Hurons called them the 
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keepers of the sacred fire.” This tribe is shown on many early 
maps as the Fire Nation, in Southern Michigan. Champlain 
and the historian Segard who spent several years in New 
France early in the seventeenth century, located the Fire 
Nation nine days west of the Neutral Nation or about central 
Michigan. 

The tribes about the Detroit River were enemies of the 
Fire Nation, but Radisson was a peacemaker. “We came to 
the Fire Nation in the Spring.” This may have been to the 
southwest ona route to the Mississippi, pointed out later by 
Allouez and LaSalle. This is the route Cass took to Chicago 
in 1822, in preference to going across the lower Peninsula, 
a trip he had previously made. Radisson could have, gone 
by this route far enough south to account for his descriptions 
and still come to the Straits of Mackinac as he did in the fall. 
As he came to the lake of the “stinking” (Lake Michigan) 
he makes observations very similar to the comments of the 
pioneers to southern Michigan nearly two hundred years later. 
“The burr oak openings where game might be seen for half a 
mile among the big boled trees,” “the incomparable country,” 
“plenty of game,” etc. 

The people at “the furtherest end of the great lake of the 
stinking” were Hurons and Ottawas who had “retired them- 
selves to the height of the lake” because of the destruction of 
neighboring nations about the coming in of the lake called 
Superior. But never could tell punctually where they lived.” 

They embarked themselves on the “delightfullest lake in the 
world.” 

“The summer passed away with admiration by the diversity 


of the nations that we saw as for the beauty of the shore of 
that sweet sea.” 

Much of the story of their experience during this summer 
of 1655 is inserted near the end of the Auxoticiat Voyage 
after the details of their journey back to Montreal have been 
given. 
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This is somewhat confusing when first readiig the Auxo- 
ticiat Voyage but Radisson definitely states at two points as 
he proceeds with his story that he would give further account 
later. The giving of these details out of their order of se- 
quence may be due to the loss of a year’s notes, on their 
return yoyage at Racine Rapids where Radisson’s brother 
was wrecked. Moreover Radisson did not write the Auxo- 
ticiat Voyage until about ten years after it was made. This 
may account for some of its other difficulties. The peculiar- 
ities of the diction often detracts the mind from the thought, 
but the most troublesome thing of all in understanding the 
route is the fascinating experiences that sap the attention 
from that feature of the narrative. 

They came north on Lake Michigan that fall to “the strait 
of the two lakes of the stinkings (Michigan) and the upper 
lake (Superior).” 

After spending a busy winter near Lake Superior they 
set out on their return trip. The first fifty leagues were made 
on snow shoes. “The snow sticks to our rackett that I be- 
lieve our shoes weighed thirty pounds, which was a paine.” 


AT SOUTH BEND 


“We arrived some 150 of us, men and women, to a river 
side, where we stayed three weeks making boats.” . . “In that 
time we took notice that the budds of trees beggan to spring, 
which made us to make more haste and be gone.” 

“We went up ye river eight days to the Pontonatenick and 
Matonenock; that is the scratchers,” a band of Fire People. 

Here they obtained Indian meal and corn for rations to 
last them until they reached the “First Landing Isle.” The 
means of transportation limited the voyagers’ food supply to 
a couple of weeks or less. LaSalle made the trip from the 
mouth of the St. Joseph River to the Detroit River in sixteen 
days, from March 25 to April 10, 1680. Eight days canoe- 
ing up the St. Joseph River would take the voyagers to a 
favorite location for Indians in Central Michigan where all 
the early maps indicate that the Fire Nation had their abode. 
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They may have portaged to the Huron River, for Radisson 
says of his trip from the Northern Peninsula to the First 
Landing Isle: “We were four months in our voyage without 
doing anything but goe from river to river.” They were eight 
days up the river with food for about the same number of days. 
The record surely reads as though they crossed the Lower 
Peninsula about where LaSalle did twenty-four years later. 

When they arrived at the “First Landing Isle” Radisson 
says, “We were well received again.” The wording leaves 
no doubt that they were back again at the large island, the 
location of which is discussed above. No other island is men- 
tioned as a stopping place on their entire trip. They were 
back again to the large island where they spent the first winter 
of the voyage. 

Radisson’s details of the journey from here back to Montreal 
mesh perfectly with his description of the trip from Montreal 
to the “large island”. 

The “large island” and the “first landing isle” are one and 
the same. The comments of Radisson on the return from here 
to Montreal may be summed up in three sentences. He says: 
“We came to the south, we now go back north.” . . “We were 
soon through those lakes.” . . “We arrive at the falls of the 
Calumet.” The route lay north through Lake St. Clair, Lake 
Huron and Lake Nipissing. The falls of the Calumet are in 
the Ottawa River. 

Hijackers tried to rob them of their wealth of furs. Radis- 
son calls the bandit Indians enemies. Their boat-loads of 
pelts were protected and the flotilla reached Montreal in 
safety. 

“T give you leave if those of Mont Royal were not over- 
joyed to see us arrived.” 

“We came to Quebec where we are saluted with the thunder- 
‘ing of guns, the batteries of the fort and of the 3 shipps that 
were then att anchor, ... which should have gone back to 
France without castors (beaver pelts) if we had not come.” 

Great enthusiasm greeted Radisson’s return. 
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His canoes were loaded with $60,000 worth of furs. In 
their slang, it was Peru for them. He told remarkable stories 
of the new countries and Indian nations he had visited. These 
stories came to the attention of the missionaries. The Jesuit 
Fathers reported them and they were published throughout 
France. The map makers revised their maps. Now, all this is 
still preserved in the old atlases, in the Jesuit Relations, and 
in the Auxoticiat Voyage itself, as well as in the histories and 
unpublished records of that early day. The old maps and 
manuscripts may look strange, even fantastic. But they have 
fascinating stories for him who will study them cum amore. 

The Jesuit missionary who most appreciated Radisson’s 
achievements was Father Gabriel Dreuillettes. Father Gabriel 
had been in New France already ten years when Radisson 
returned from his Auxoticiat voyage; he had made long jour- 
neys through the wilderness north and west of Quebec, had 
made two trips to Boston as ambassador of good will, and 
he saw the value of Radisson’s experiences. New mission fields 
might be opened. 

But let us see what Father Gabriel makes of “The Auxo- 
ticiat Voyage in the Great and Filthy Lake of the Hurons.” 

In his annual missionary letter for the year of Radisson’s 
return Father Gabriel says, “I send you some memoranda 
which I have obtained partly from two Frenchmen who have 
made their way far inland, and partly from several savages 
who are eye witnesses of the things I am about to describe.” 
Father Gabriel first described five routes to Hudson Bay. This 
information must have been furnished by the Indians from the 
North, because Radisson definitely denies any knowledge of 
that region, adding, “We would make no mention of it,” as 
though he had foreseen this very controversy to his itinerary. 
This eliminates the Hudson Bay country from any discussion 
of the Auxoticiat Voyage. 

Father Gabriel then located fourteen newly discovered 
Indian tribes, information concerning which is generally at- 
tributed to Radisson. The routing to their places of abode - 
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is uniform. He designates an Indian village from which the 
direction and distance to each nation is listed. “In fact he 
measured from the chief village, named St. Michel,” which 
contained a population of about three thousand Wyandots and 
Fire People. As distances Father Gabriel names “a short dis- 
tance,” “three days journey,” “ten days journey,” “sixty 
leagues,” etc. The directions are northwest, west, southwest, 
and in the general neighborhood of Lakes Nipissing and Su- 
perior. The fourteen tribes consist of three tribes of Sioux 
and four tribes of Crees, north; four tribes of the Fire Nation, 
west and southwest; Illinois, west; and Miami, sixty leagues 
west. These routes as given radiate from a central point 
like the spokes of a half-wheel. Suppose a line representing 
the trail from the Illinois be drawn, another from the Fire 
Nation at the southwest, and a third from the Lake Superior 
region, where will they come together? Will the other trails 
come to the same point? If so, then where in all New France 
was there a central point from which radiated more than a 
dozen trade routes by land and water to the tribes of Indians 
in Radisson’s and Father Gabriel’s lists? 

It must be a place of decided advantage, one that fulfills 
the new law of economics (let’s call it Hinsdale’s law), that 
the great paved highways and railroads and the commercial 
centers of today, have taken the trade routes and village sites 
of the aborigines. 

Was there an Indian town named St. Michel at a place 
where now stands a city with paved highways, railroads, and 
steamship lines leading out like spokes of a giant wheel? And 
were these tribes the right directions and distances from 
the hub of this wheel? With but slight allowance necessary 
because of estimate and hearsay, Father Gabriel was essen- 
tially correct in all he states, for the native habitats of the 
tribes he names are on the dozen or more paved highways 
leading westward from Detroit along the old Indian trails. 

The Indians are mostly gone and their villages almost for- 
gotten but thriving cities now mark the very places designedly 
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or instinctively chosen by the Red Man. This is not just 
coincidence, it is the working out of a fundamental economic 
law. It is more convincing than circumstantial evidence. 

Now, believe it or not, there was an Indian village about 
where Detroit now stands known to the Jesuits as early 
as 1640, “Named Khioctoa, sirnamed St. Michel.” See Map 
No. 1. The Jesuits located it at 42° 23’ north. Sanson’s maps 
do not show this town until 1656. See Map No. 2. Likely 
as not Sanson saw Father Gabriel’s report. Perhaps Father 
Gabriel’s “lost map” was given to this great map maker, San- 
son. Even the tribes named by Father Gabriel as living at 
St. Michel are confirmed by Father Lalemont who says the 
Wyandots were obliged to seek shelter with the Fire Nation 
when they were dispersed by the Iroquois from Georgian Bay, 
and it was to this locality that they fled. Some of the fugi- 
tives went to Sault Ste. Marie, some down the St. Lawrence 
River, but after all, the Detroit River, which is over two 
hundred miles from Georgian Bay was as safe a retreat and 
here they located and to this place the missionaries were 
invited, the Khioctoa, sirnamed St. Michel, became known. So 
Father Gabriel named it as his base of routing the tribes 
that Radisson had told him about. 

Here it is that our mystery seems solved. If seventeenth 
century history of the Great Lakes region is uncovered it will 
probably be by this lead. 

Its finger prints are on this door to the trade and missionary 
routes farther inland. 

If Khioctoa was Father Gabriel Dreuillettes’ St. Michel, and 
xrosse Isle Peter Radisson’s First Landing Isle, as the above 
seems to prove, then there were many Indians in the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan and around the Great Lakes in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. And if Indians, then trad- 
ers, for there were thousands of beaver dams and abundance 
of other game. If there were Indians and traders, then there 
were Jesuits. The solving of one problem is just an enter- 
ing wedge. May not Nicholet and Brulé and other of Cham- 
plain’s lads made trips into this so perfect a paradise of wild 
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life? And the last sixteen years of Allouez’s life, so mys- 
teriously unaccounted for, may he not have been at work in 
this field? What about Perrot’s trading post at Saugatuck? 
Who mapped the courses of the rivers at this early date? 

The solving of one detective problem is just an entering 
wedge. May not Nicholet and Brulé and other of Cham- 
plain’s lads made trips into this so perfect a paradise of wild 
life? And the last sixteen years of Allouez’s life, so myster- 
iously unaccounted for, may he not have been at work in this 
field? What about Perrots trading post at Saugatuck? Who 
mapped the courses of the rivers at this early date? These 
are topics for post graduates’ theses and for superannuated 
amateurs of history. Thé richness of this field for research 
is only equalled by the lavishness of nature in this glorious 
region. When the pioneers began to come to the Northwest 
the interior was about as impenetrable as the Everglades of 
Florida. As a hiding place it could have sheltered all the 
Indians of America. 

Beyond the fascination of Indian story, the color and back- 
ground of romance it gives a locality, there is the educational 
value in their economic life and the actual commercial benefit 
to the great tourist industry of the Great Lakes region. 


The above theory of the route taken by Radisson on his auxoticiae voyage 
was suggested by data in two very noteworthy recent publications. Without 
holding the authors responsible for my interpretation of this mooted problem 
I desire to give them credit for massing the map data and Indian data of 
early Michigan history. 

One of the publications is Dr. Louis C. Karpinski’s “Map Bibliography of 
Michigan and Great Lakes Region.” Eight early maps show St. Michel (Indian 
name Kioctoa) on the Detroit River. 

The other publication is an “Archeological Atlas of Michigan’ compiled by 
Dr. W. B. Hinsdale from the notes and maps of the Federal Surveyors made 
— the pioneer days of Michigan. This Atlas shows the Indian trails and 
villages. 

No history of the Northwest can ignore the authenticity and finality of the 
data furnished in these two splendid works. 

The “Map Bibliography of Michigan and the Great Lakes Regions’ is pub- 
lished by the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, Mich. 

The “Archeological Atlas” is published by the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.—Warren C. Hull. 
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MICHIGAN AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


ICHIGAN residents who visit the Century of Progress 
M Exposition at Chicago this summer are finding the 
state’s exhibit one of which they may well be proud. 

It is located in the Hall of States building, which stands on 
Northerly Island near one of the Sky-Ride towers. 

The portal of the Michigan section opens upon a room 30 
feet long and 27 feet wide, devoted mainly to a portrayal 
of Michigan history. Six great mural paintings depict such 
scenes as the arrival of Nicolet at Mackinac Island in 1634; 
Father Marquette administering to the Indians at St. Ignace; 
St. Lusson, at Sault Ste. Marie, claiming a vast mid-continent 
empire in the name of the King of France; Gladwin’s de- 
fense of Detroit against Pontiac; Cadillac’s conference with 
Louis XIV.; and the Detroit-Chicago road. 

Beneath the murals are 60 illuminated photographs repre- 
senting the activities of various State institutions and depart- 
ments. 

The visitor next proceeds into the industrial section, in a 
room the same size as the first. Here the remarkable growth 
of Michigan as a factor in the economic life of the nation 
is displayed and demonstrated, by means of models, pictures 
and dioramas. . 

At the back of the third room, which is 60 feet square, is a 
striking reproduction of Tahquamenon Falls. Six thousand 
gallons of water tumble each minute over a rocky ledge, and 
the surroundings, with hills and woods, are faithfully repro- 
duced. 


An inclined and illuminated map of recreational Michigan 
is installed before the falls in the center of the room. Golf 
courses, State parks, forests, lakes, highways and railroads 
stand out in bold relief at the touch of a button. Miniature 
trains move over the rail lines and steamships ply the lakes. 
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Dioramas (a new kind of three-dimensional picture) are 
used with great effectiveness in this portion of the state’s ex- 
hibit to show various kinds of Michigan scenery. 

The entire Michigan exhibit is cooled by a system of electric 
refrigeration, thus enabling visitors to escape the effects of 
a warm Chicago summer. In addition, an outdoor space has 
been landscaped and provided with chairs, tables and awn- 
ings. 

The exhibit was prepared under the direction of the Mich- 
igan Century of Progress Commission, which consists of Gov. 
William A. Comstock; Mrs. Noyes L. Avery, of Grand Rapids; 
William S. Knudsen, of Detroit; Willard Dow, of Midland; 
and Eugene McKay, of Battle Creek. Mrs. Donna E. Nash, 
of Saginaw, is executive secretary, and George E. Bishop, of 
Marquette, is business manager. Albert Kahn, of Detroit, is 
the architect. 

For publicity features Michigan owes much to Mr. Fred 
Henshaw of Lansing in this connection and to the Michigan 
press. 


UBLICATION of the first three volumes of Territorial 
Pp Papers of the United States has been postponed by 
reason of the economy measure of the national government. 

These volumes, containing the official papers of the terri- 
tories from which states have been formed, will be an im- 
portant contribution to the understanding of American his- 
tory. 

Congress had made appropriations for collecting and edit- 
ing and publishing these papers, under the supervision of the 
Secretary of State. Dr. Clarence E. Carter, as editor, has 
been at work upon them for almost two years. The papers 
concerning the Northwest Territory, which includes material 
relating to early Michigan history, are now in type and will 
remain in that stage until such times as funds will again 
be made available for publishing. Copy for volumes em- 
bodying the official papers of the Southwest, Mississippi and 
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Indiana territories which in many respects supplement those 
of the Northwest territory are also being withheld pending 
the passage of new appropriations by Congress. 

In the meantime the Department of State is carrying for- 
ward the preparation of copy for other volumes. 

Certainly it would seem that in any way to curtail this 
work now would not be economy, but a waste. The completion 
of this work will be a saving of public money, by publishing 
in a single collection materials that would otherwise have to 
be published by the several states, involving numerous repeti- 
tions and reprintings. 


H. MOULTON, of Ishpeming, was re-elected president 

\ of the Marquette County Historical Society at the 
recent annual meeting. Other officers re-elected to serve for 
the ensuing year were: 

Harlow A. Clark, vice-president; George R. Jackson, of 
Ishpeming, vice-president; H. S. Doolittle, of Negaunee, vice- 
president; Mrs. Carroll Paul, vice-president; T. M. Redmond, 
treasurer; James E. Jopling, curator; F. B. Spear, recording 
secretary; and L. A. Chase, corresponding secretary. 

Mr. Spear’s report was encouraging in that it showed little 
decrease in membership in spite of the fact that most clubs 
have suffered a considerable membership loss. Last year the 
membership total reported at the society’s annual meeting 
was 114 and Tuesday night’s report showed 95 paid up mem- 
berships and five life memberships. 

Mr. Jopling, as curator, gave a resume of the possessions 
of the Marquette County Historical Society which are housed 
in the society’s rooms in the library. It was doubtless a sur- 
prise to those unfamiliar with the work, to learn that the 
society has 1,017 books relating to the county and the penin- 
sula. There are also some 664 pamphlets, 133 maps, 824 manu- 
scripts, 77 newspapers, pictures and many photostats of valu- 
able documents. All this, in addition to the 77 books, maps 
and pamphlets and so on of the Longyear collection, and the 
curios in the museum. 
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Some idea of the value of the society’s work, Mr. Chase 
pointed out, may be gained from the fact that many in- 
dividuals have made use of the collection’s resources to com- 
pile authoritative information for books about the region and 
material has not only been loaned to the University of Mich- 
igan but has traveled to Honduras. 

He paid special tribute to the accuracy and care with which 
the material has been catalogued and filed and complimented 
Miss Olive Pendili, James E. Jopling and Mrs. W. S. Wright 
who have been directly responsible for that phase of the work 
since the inception of the society. 


RS. MARION MORSE DAVIS, member of the Mich- 
M igan State Historical Society living in Philadelphia, 
Pa., sends us this as “a contribution to the Salt-rising Bread 
Symposium”. She credits it to The American Museum for 
October, 1789, Vol. VI, No. 3: 

“To make excellent bread without yeast. 

“Seald about a double-handful of Indian meal, into which 
put a little salt, and as much cold water as will make it rather 
warmer than new milk; then stir in wheat flour, till it is 
as thick as a family pudding,” (How thick is a family pud- 
ding?) “and set it down by the fire to rise. In about half 
an hour, it generally grows thin; you may sprinkle a little 
fresh flour on the top, and mind to turn the pot round, that 
it may not bake to the side of it. In three or four hours, 
if you mind the above directions, it will rise and ferment 
as if you had set it with top yeast (hop yeast? I am almost 
certain this word is top, although it is a little blurred.) ; 
“when it does; make it up in a soft dough; flour a pan, put 
in your bread, set it before the fire, covered up, turn it round 
to make it equally warm, and in about half an hour it will 
be light enough to bake. It suits best to bake at home in a 
Dutch oven, as it should be put into the oven as soon as it is 
light.” (This refers to the old English custom of sending 
the dinner out to be baked at a shop.) 
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ISN’T IT SO? 


VER the hill trailed a man behind a mule drawing a 
plow. Said the man to the mule: 

“Bill, you are a mule, the son of a jackass, and I am a 
man made in the image of God. Yet, here we work, hitched 
up together year in and year out. I often wonder if you 
work for me or if I work for you. Verily, I think it a 
partnership between a mule and a fool, for surely I work as 
hard as you, if not harder. Plowing or cultivating we cover 
the same distance, but you do it on four legs and I on two. 
I, therefore, do twice as much work per leg as you do. 

“Soon, we'll be preparing for a corn crop. When the crop 
is harvested I give one-third to the landlord for being so 
kind as to let me use this small speck of God’s universe. 
One-third goes to you and the balance is mine. You consume 
all of your portion with the exception of the cobs while I divide 
mine among seven children, six hens, two ducks and a banker. 
If we both need shoes, you get ’em. Bill, you are getting 
the best of me and I ask you, is it fair for a mule, a son 
of a jackass, to swindle a man—a lord of creation—out of his 
substance? 

“Why, you only help to plow and cultivate the ground, and 
I alone must cut, shock and husk the corn while you look over 
the pasture fence and hee-haw at me. 

“All fall and most of the winter the whole family, from 
Granny to the baby, picks cotton to help raise money to pay 
taxes and buy a new harness and pay the interest on the 
mortgage on you. And what do you care about the mortgage? 
Not a damn! You ornery cuss, I even have to do the worrying 
about the mortgage on your tough, ungrateful hide. 

“About the only time I am your better is on election day, for 
I can vote and you can’t. And after election I realize that 
I was fully as great a jackass as your papa. Verily I am 
prone to wonder if politics were made for men or jackasses, 
or to make jackasses of men. 
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“And that ain’t all, Bill. When you’re dead that’s supposed 
to be the end of you. But me? The parson tells me that 
when J die I gotta go to hell forever. That is, Bill, if I don’t 
do just as he says. And most of what he says keeps me from 
getting any kick outa life. 

“Tell me, Willyum, considering these things how can you 
keep a straight face and look so dumb and solemn?” 
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W. SCRIPPS. By Negley D. Cochran. Illustrated. Harcourt, 
eet and Co., N. Y. 1933, pp. 310. Price $3. 

When E. W. Scripps died in 1926, age 72, the world lost a man 
who had been a stimulating, formative influence upon its economic, 
governmental and cultural life for half a century. Editor, publisher, 
creator, experimentor and public servant, yet the general public has 
known little about Mr. Scripps personally. The volume is a study 
of the mind and career of this great journalist by a man exceptionally 
qualified for the task. 

Mr. Cochran, himself a dynamic, rugged individualist joined forces 
with Mr. Scripps in 1908 and worked with him for 23 years. At the 
Scripps estate in Cincinnati Mr. Cochran has had free access to the 
voluminous files of letters, papers, and autobiographical notes which 
has enabled him to tell much of the story in Mr. Scripps’ own words. 
He had the active aid of the son Robert P. Scripps, of Robert F. Paine 
who was the editorial right arm of Mr. Scripps during his greatest 
period of constructive activity, and of Harry L. Smithton, executive 
secretary to Mr. Scripps from 1917 and long previously associated 
in varied capacities. 

Mr. Scripps, with his brother James E. founded the Detroit News 
back in the early 70’s. The story of those days reads like romance. 
There is not a dull page in the book. 

Here is told the story of the founding and forwarding of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers and of the United Press. Mr. Scripps’ ambitions 
were in the direction of wide reading, reflection and constructive writ- 
ing. Here is a panoramic view over the vast field of Mr. Scripps’ 
opinions on all parts of the newspaper business, on problems of science 
and human welfare, philosophy, psychology, wages, capitalism, social- 
ism, government, education, character building, religion, temperance, 
morals. This volume will be widely read for its human interest re- 
flecting the great transition period marked by the last quarter of the 
19th and the first quarter of the 20th century. 


MMIGRANT Girts To AMERICAN LiFe. By Allen H. Eaton. Russell 
Sage Foundation, N. Y., 1982. Price $3. 

Much has been written about the problems which our immigra- 
tions have raised, comparatively little about their contributions. What, 
precisely, has the immigrant contributed to the material upbuilding 
of America, to the variety of its economic and cultural life, to its edu- 
cational, political, artistic and religious experience? In this volume 
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Mr. Eaton has attempted to tell something of those gifts which have 
gone to enrich our national life, particularly in painting, sculpture, the 
graphic arts and the handicrafts. The lists of great names presented 
of those who have contributed important works, is most impressive. 
All of this mighty work of the creative spirit transcends the narrow 
bounds of nationality. It has the truly cosmic sense of adventure 
and joy. It belongs to the “universal”. The text is well written, 
tastefully illustrated, and is supplemented with a useful bibliography. 


HAT 1s American? By Frank Ernest Hill. The John Day 
Co., N. Y., 1938. Price $2. 

The question of what constitutes the national character is one of 
perennial interest. The author of this volume has attempted a syn- 
thesis of the various traits which have been dealt with individually 
here and there, particularly certain dynamic forces such as the land, 
racial influences, the Puritan inheritance, the machine. But it is the 
primal land which Mr. Hill portrays, not the land ravaged and black- 
ened by industrialism. He points out its early influence in promoting 
economic equality. Of our inforced racial strains, including the Indian 
and the Negro, he has pleasant things to say. On the whole perhaps 
the American character is here somewhat oversimplified. ‘The inter- 
pretation leans rather to romance than to realism. Nevertheless, the 
book contains many germinal ideas. One is charmed by the spell of its 
writing. 


ARDY PERENNIAL. By Helen Hull. Coward McCann, 1933. Price 
$2.50. 

This Michigan author seems to have chosen for her general field of 
writing, woman’s relation to modern life. In the present novel Miss 
Hull has created, in the character of Cornelia Prescott, a type of 
woman, not unfamiliar who at forty, in place of the quiet reward for 
a useful life, sees ahead only futility and loneliness. Cornelia’s ego- 
centric husband “succeeds on success” and little realizes the con- 
tribution made by his wife. Cornelia’s children, whom she has loved 
and reared, now need their independence, and blissfully fail to see 
they have forgotten her. This novel has done for a New York apart- 
ment what British writers have done for country houses, made it 
familiar ground. One remembers it minutely, nor can soon forget the 
star-pricked blackness of the New York night sky. The story is one 
more demonstration of this author's versatility and ingenuity. 
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HISTORY or THE DETROIT STREET RAILWAYS. By Graeme O’Geran, 

Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics at Syracuse University. 
With an Introduction by Henry E. Riggs, Ph.D., Consulting Engineer 
and Former Head of the Department of Civil Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The Conover Press, Detroit, 1931, pp. 387. Price 
$4. 

This volume is a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University 
of Michigan. It tells the story of the Detroit Street Railways from 
their inception to January 1, 1930. Part I deals with their origin 
and early development; Part II with the period of contention and 
consolidation; Part III with the struggle for municipal ownership; 
Part IV with their operation under municipal ownership. 

This work will be specially interesting to those who have lived 
through the various phases of municipal transportation,—the horse 
ear, the cable railway, the electric car, the motor bus—and particularly 
to those who have been sufficiently near the inside to know of the 
promotion, construction, consolidation and competition which have been 
common to every city. The Detroit street railway is said to be the 
largest system in the world under public ownership. It can hardly be 
said that the experiment has gone far enough to demonstrate the com- 
plete success of the idea. The writer is not an advocate of public owner- 
ship in general, but he seems persuaded that under conditions as they 
have been since the World War, no privately owned agency could have 
done as well. Here are described various conditions which require 
remedy, and the many schemes and plans that have been considered. 
Here is raised the question whether in view of the changing habits 
in the life and in the conditions of the American people living in cities, 
public transportation agencies can continue to exist. 

The volume contains an appendix of pertinent data, and there is a 
good index. 
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